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lag frill^jcitifle ^infc^eibcn unfcrcS SoUcacn, gt. (S>vmt H^rarttawiset, 
l^at in unfcrcr aJiitte cine Siicfc tocrurfac^t, bic nic^t tt>icbcr au^gcfilHt 
tocrbcn fann. (Sr tear bie ©ccic jencS flcinen RrcifcS toon 3Kanncrn, bic t>a9 
3)eutfc^e 3)i3j)enfari^ grilnbctcn, unb er trug mcl^r al^ jcbcr 5lnbere 
ba^u bci, ba^ 3)eutfc^e .£)o3j)itaI in*^ ?ebcn ^n rufen. ©eincr an* 
ermilblic^cn S^citigfeit unb trcuen ^flicbtcrfiiflung gclang e^, bicfe Slnftaltcn 
auf bic ©tufe ^u etl^ebcn, auf bcr fie jeljt fte^en. 93ei ben Scratl^ungcn 
ilber bie SSertoaltung bcrfclbcn tocrbanftcn toir feiner Seobac^tung^gabe unb 
feinem ©c^arffinn bie ^inweifung auf ba^, xoa^ not^tt)cnbig unb jtoccfmagig 
toar ; feiner Srfal^rung unb feinen ftenntniffen bie SnH)fe^lung bcr beften 
SWittcI unb SSege, unb feiner SJul^e unb Witot bie 5lu«gleic^ung unb 35er* 
fb^nung »on toibcrfprec^enben Slnfic^tcn. 3n bcr Slu^fiibrung Don bcfc^Iof* 
fenen aWagrcgcln ficberten fein Sifer unb feine (Snergie ben Srfolg. 

3)ie ^Icr^te bcr 5lnftalten l^abcn in il^m ben Wlann gcfcl^cn, bcr il^rcn 
SSerbanb ju fill^rcn berufm toax, unb gleic^fam felbftoerftanblicb tt>urbe er 
ol^ i^r ^aupt gec^rt. !Den dlteren Soflegen bcr ^uocrlafftgfte greunb, ben 
jilngcrcn bcr tocl^Iwoncnbflc Seratl^er, war er SlQcn ein SSorbilb in 5lflem, 
toa9 ben Seruf be« ^r^te^ abelt. UmfaffenbeS SQSiffen, reicbc grfal^rung 
unb unbefled)Iic^e3 Urtl^cil oereinten ficb in feltencm ^la^t niit fic^erer >Rvi\)t, 
unerfc^b|}flic^er ®ebulD unb einer rii^renben *ipietat filr bie Scioenben, benen 
er nicbt nur feine auSgcbel^ntcn unb gebiegenen ffenntniffe, fonbcrn auc^ 
feine S^eilnal^me unb ^enjc^enUebe toitmete. 

S)cr SSorftanb unb bie Slcr^te f Bnnen fein 5lnbenlen auf feine beffere SBeife 
el^rcn, ate burd^ ba^ Seftrcben, bie Snftalten, bie i^m fo toicl DcrDanfen, 
in feinem ©inne toeiter ju fii^rcn, unb i^re Seiftungen gu toergrbgem. 
Sicicnigen Don und, bie feine i^rcunbfc^aft genoffen, fatten ©ctegen^eit, 
feine Siebe unb ^itrforge im l^du^lic^cn, feine innige ©emiitl^lic^feit unb 
f$rif(!^e im^gefeUigen ^reife fennen unb \d)a^m }u lernen. 2Bir Side er« 
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fannten unb el^rten fetne ebten Ctgenft^aften tmb ttxtren flolj baranf, i^m 
aid 9J{ttarbettcr ^ugefedt ^u fetn. 

Snbem mtr felbft fo Diet Derloren l^aben, flnb iDtr tm @tanbe, bte ®rBge 
bed Serlufled ^u mllrbtgen, ben fetne i^amtlte erittten l^at, unb tDtr f)>rec^en 
berfelben ^terniit unfere ttefgefil^lte unb innigfle Z^etlnal^me and. 

JDrr IPrriDaltungfrat^ un^ ^U 3itr}U U3 JDrutfc^rn ^otpitai* un) JDifprnfarp in 

Xitw 9ork: 



3. abler, M. I). 

$). 2llt^of, M. D. 

Dr. 8. 33o)}p. 

Dr. ?. Sonrab. 

Souid g. Gglinger. 

Dr. ®. g^aucnftein. 

®uftat) ijret^gang. 

C). ®ulefe, M. D. 

e. ©obfrei? ©unt^er, 'ipref. 

51. C)eibrted. 

5DJ. C^^i^jog, M. D. 

21. 3acobi, M. D. 

Hermann Sal^n, M. D. 

?Jeter Sel^r. 

$). filotj, M. D. 

Sl^ad. Rrcmcr, M. D. 

®eo. S33. Sriiger. 

g. Krutina. 

Dr. $). g. Sublid^, 

Dr. Sangmann. 

Dr. e. ©auer. 

6. C). Settmann, M. D. 

a. Sinbgend. 

g. aK. aKaad. 



?eter IB. aRbtter. 

e. 5K699erat^|, M. D. 

Dr. ^ramann. 

3. g. ?}u^fe. 

Sttt>arb (Salomon. 

gr. ©c^adf. 

93. ©d^arlau, M. D. 

©c^miDt, M. D. 

3. ©cbnetter, M. D. 

6arl ^. ©cbulft. 

gbtoarb g. ©c^toebler, M. D. 

Dr. $). t). ©ei^frieb. 

grancid ©imrodf, M. D. 

Dr. 3of. ©imrorf. 

©tad)elber0, M. D. 

8. ©tern, M. D. 

Dr. Subtoig ©traug. 

getbinanb Iraub. 

3. C>- S^nbale, M. D. 

m^ SOSaQac^. 

Dr. (gmil SOJettengel. 

SQ3m. Saiffer. 

^lufl. 3inff«^- 
g. Sinffer, M. D. 
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3n bcm fo uncrtoartctcn unt> friH^jcitigcn Sobc fcincS Dcrcl^rtcn ^rSfl- 
bcntcn, §v. (^vnt^i |^tactt0tviget, crlcibct bcr „®cf cUia* SBiff en* 
fc^aftltcbc SScrcin" ben l^arteflen unb l^erbflcn Serlufl, ber il^n feit 
feiner Sntftel^ung bctroffen l^at. 

S)er S3erein betrauert in bem 3)a]^in9efc^iebenen einen feiner ©tifter, ber 
ntc^t nur bie 3bce, filr bte gcbilbeten SDeutfc^en 9?ett) 9)or!« einen toiffen* 
fc^aftlic^en unb gcfeUfc^aftlic^en Sereintgung^funft ju fc^affen, mit toarmer 
S^cilnalfeme Dertrat, fonbern auc^ an bcr SSerwirflid^ung biefer 3bee burc^ 
bie ©rilnbung be« acfeflig»»iffenfc6aftUc^cn 95erein3 einen entfc^eibenben 
ant^eil ^atte. 

S)er 35erein eriennt in ber eifrigen Sl^eilnal^me, toelc^e ber SSerjIorbene 
gteic^magifl ben toiffenfc^aftlic^en Slrbeiten, ber Seratl^ung aller S5crein6* 
fragen, unb bcr ^flege bcr gefeUfc^aftlic^en Unterl^altungen toibmete, eineg 
ber ftaifpen Sanbe, welc^e ben 35crein bei feinem Scginnc toor ^tx^aU unb 
in feinem gortfc^ritte Dor 3erf^litterung bemabrte. S)er SSerein betrac^tet 
ba^ petige unb ^offnung^tjoCie S35ac^3t^um, bcffen et fic^ gu erfreuen l^atte, 
gum grogcn ^^eile aid eine SQSirfung bed anrcgenben (Sinfluffed feincd \y^» 
fiorbcnen "iprafibenten, in bem eine ffilHe ber rcic^jlen unb mannigfaltigpen 
Senntniffe mit ber gereifteften Srfal^rung, bem feinften Safte, unb bem acb* 
tungdtoertl^eftcn S^arafter fic^ in feltenfter S35cife ©ercinigte. 

3)ie Srauer bed 5Scrcind ijl um fo grbgcr, toenn er flc^ erinnert, bag er in 
Dr. S. Rracfott)i3er nic^t nur einen ®rilnber, cin burc^ feltene SSerbienfle 
audge^eic^neted SRitglieb, einen aHgemein t9ere]^rten ^rdftbcnten, fonbern 
auc^ einen ber l^eroorragenbfien aRdnner ber aWetro^oIe ber neuen SBelt 
tocrloren l^at. Klein ift unb tear gu aflen 3eiten bie 3^^t ^er SRanner, bie 
aufben Dcrfc^icbenften ©ebietcn ber SBiffenfc^aft, toie im dffcntUc^cn unb 
gefeUfc^aftlic^en l^ebcn eine fo ]^eu?orragenbe SteUung, toie ber SSerftorbene, 
einna^men, unb einen fo fcgendreic^en Sinflug nac^ ben Dcrfc^tebenfien 
Kic^tungen audiibten. 

S)er SJerluft eined folc^en SKanned ip filr unfcm Serein unerfeftlid^. 
@ein 3lnbenfen untcr und icirb nie er(bf(!^cn. 

Suliud Oroger, ffimil 9li5ggerat]^, 

©ecretSr. ^raflbent* 
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S)cr fo uncrroartct crfolgtc lob, toclc^cr Br. ^rit.^t Mxmtiovciztv, ben 
Setter beutfc^er mebi^intfd^er SBtflenfc^aft in America, mitten in tooder 
SRannedtraft unb in emfiger ^udilbung feiner fo toielfettigen !X^dtig!eit 
bal^in gerafft, l^at bei un«, ben SJertretcrn beutfc^er 2lr,5nein)iffenfc^aft, einen 
erfc^iitternben Sinbruc! I^en^orgerufen, unb z9 l^aben ba^er bte ST^itglteber 
be« SSerein« S)eutfd)er Mer^te ber ©tabt 9?eto ?)orI in 
einer augerorbentiic^en ©efc^dftdflt^ung befd)loffen, i^ren @efil^(en, toelc^e 
burc^ bad fo tragtfc^e (Sreignig angeregt murben, einen offentlic^en Vudbrud 
ju ))er(ei^en. 

9Bir berel^rten in bent SSerftorbenen ben SReprafentanten be« gortfc^ritte^, 
fotDol^l auf bent ©ebiete ber 3)^ebijin ini ^flgcmeinen, toie f})e3iefl ber 
c^irurgifc^en ffunft unb 2Biffenfd)aft, inbem er burc^ fcine reicbe Sega bung, 
burc^ fein emfigcd ©treben auf beiben Oebieten fic^ unumficglicbe 9Ser« 
bienfte urn unfcre SBiffenfc^aft erroorben, unb un« ^flen al« ein ;;ut)er(Sf|lger 
Seiter borgeleud)tet. 

SBenn toir un3 erfauben, unfere Il^eilnal^nte an bent Slbleben unfere^ 
Soflegcn Dr. @mft Sratfotoi^er in bie Dcffent(id)fcit ju bringen, fo ge* 
fc^ie^t biefe« in bem Serougtfein, bag ber SBert^ be« $>ingcfc^iebenen toeit 
fiber bie engen Oren^en unferc« 55erbanbc3 ^inau«, iibcrall ba, too bie 
Slr^neifunbe eine 4>eimftdtte gefunbcn, anerfannt, unb fein SSerluft empfun* 
ben toirb. 

Die ^er;\te, toclc^e, toic toir, ba« ®(il(f l^attcn, al« SoUegen in perfBn* 
(ic^eni SScrfc^r mit bent ^Serflorbenen 5U ftcl^en, briicft bie 2Bud)t be« @reig* 
niffe« begl^alb urn fo fc^roerer barnieber, toeil er i^ucn burcb bie i^ielen 
l^eroorragenben (Stgenfc^aften feined eblen menfc^(id)en Q^arafterd t^euer 
getoorben tear unb bleiben toirb filr alle S^^^en. 

4)effen toir, bag ben ^interbliebenen, toelc^e fein £ob am unmittelbarflen 

berii^rt, burc^ bie aUgemeine I^eilnal^mc, bie bcrfelbc bei Slflcn, toeldje i^m 

nal^c geftanben, l^croorgerufen l^at, ba3 .^erbe be« ©c^merjeS gemilbert 

toerbe. 

S)ad Sommitte: 

(Smil 5R8ggerat^,M. D. Seonarb SBeber, M. D. 

Sornim ©c^arlau, M. D. granci« ©imrod^M. D. 

Earl 4>. SeHmonn, M. D. 
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SRcto ?)or!, ben 12- DctoBcr, 1875. 

5Rc»?)orfSurn*SScrctn, 

66 uttb 68 Dp SStcrtc ©tragc, 

!Z)a bte traunge Sunbe )}on bem ju friil^en ^Dal^infc^etben bed $errn 
Dr. <$rtt!e!t §Jrarkofivlser un« ticf bcrill^rt, unb in ancrfennung fcincr un« 
fc^a^baren S)ienfte ai9 ^qt SBo^tt^dter, unb unab^ngtg fret geflnnter 
9Rann, ftcW filr bad SBol^I unb Scpc fcincr aWitmcnfc^cn bcbac^t; unb in 
Slncrfcnnung fcincr gutcn Sigcnfc^aftcn aid ©cfcllfc^aftcr, bic i^n jur 3iwbc 
bed Dcutfc^t^umd 9?ctt) ?)orfd mac^ten, l^at ber 9?en> ?)orf Surn^SScrcin in 
fcincr SJerfammlung tjom 2. October, 1875, mit Sinflimmigfcit bcfc^Ioffcn, 
3l^ncn bic SJcrfld^crung unfcrcr innigftcn I^ctlna^mc an 3^rcm uncr* 
fc^liijctt SSerlupc, funb ju tl^un, unb bag bad Slnbcnlcn an ben SScrPorbcncn 
ftetd mit aUcr ^oc^ac^tung in bem SScrcin bctoal^rt fein toirb. 

a. 3. ffrauc^er, ©c^rifttoart. 

2ln bic gamilie bed tjcrftorbenen 
Dr. @. Jtracfotoijer. 
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At a meeting of the Medical Board of the New York Hos- 
pital, held September 24, 1875, the following resolutions 
were passed : 

Whereas, It has pleased an inscrutable Providence to 
remove from his sphere of usefulness in this world, in the 
prime of manhood and the fullness of his powers, Dr. Ernst 
Krackowizer, our late associate in this Board ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Krackowizer this hos- 
pital has lost one of the ablest counsellors and most accom- 
plished surgeons that have ever adorned its staff. 

Resolved, That, as his associates, we are called upon to 
mourn the loss of one whose personal character and excep- 
tional attainments and ability have always commanded our 
highest admiration and most implicit confidence. 

Resolved, That the death of our lamented colleague cre- 
ates a void in the ranks of our profession which will be long 
and deeply felt, and that the example of his loyalty to his 
calling, his rare attainments and rich experience have con- 
tributed in an eminent degree to elevate the standard of pro- 
fessional excellence in this community. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased, and be published in the medi- 
cal journals. 
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The Medical Board of Mount Sinai Hospital met at the 
residence of the President, Dr. Willard Parker, 41 East 12th 
Street, New York, October i, 1875, when the following re- 
port was read and adopted : 

The Medical Board of Mount Sinai Hospital meet to-night 
for the purpose of giving expression to their deep sorrow at 
the death of Dr. Ernst Krackowizer. A few resolutions of 
any nature whatsoever would not suffice to do justice to the 
memory of one on whom the most erudite and experienced 
surgeons of the country looked as their equal ; who was re- 
cognized as a superior pathologist by the foremost men 
of the American profession ; admired and called in council 
by all for his learning, skill, sound judgment, philosophical 
profoundness, and urbanity of manner ; whose only ambition 
was incorruptible probity for himself and the elevation of 
the profession and mankind in general, and who, therefore, 
participated and led in every effort — professional, social, and 
political — in behalf of his exalted views and aims. In their 
prosecution he spent his strength and health, equally with 
his means, while his generosity was surpassed only by his 
modesty. 

When such a man is removed from his sphere of useful- 
ness, the universal feeling is that of a universal calamity. As 
his immediate colleagues, however, we deem it proper to 
simply express the deep sense of our bereavement. The 
Mount Sinai Hospital loses in Dr. Krackowizer a most zeal- 
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ous and successful surgeon and counsellor, whose services 
have been of invaluable importance to the Hospital. Both 
the Medical Board and the suffering sick will always remem- 
ber them with both gratitude and sadness ; and therefore the 
Medical Board, knowing what they have lost themselves, 
avail themselves of this sad opportunity to express to the 
family of the deceased their heartfelt sympathy with their 
loss, which cannot possibly be either repaired or forgotten. 

A. Jacobi, 
Chairma?i of the Committee^ 



i 
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At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, held September 26, 1875, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

WhereaSy It is with heartfelt regret that we have learned 
of the death of our esteemed and respected friend, Dr. Ernst 
Krackowizer, who for the past sixteen years has been attached 
to the medical staff of this institution. In view of his great 
ability and faithfulness, be it 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the loss of Dr. Kracko- 
wizer, whose services for a long period of time have been of 
inestimable value to this Hospital. We recognize his fidel- 
ity to duty, the super-eminent character of his services, his 
wise counsel and amiable disposition. 

Resolved, That we tender to his widow and family our 
heartfelt sympathies for this great affliction they have been 
called upon to sustain. 

Resolved, That this preamble and resolution, signed by 
our president and secretary, be published, and a copy for- 
warded to the family of the deceased. 

E. B. Hart, President, 
N. LittAUER, Secretary, 
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At a stated meeting of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, held October 21, 1875, a committee, consisting of Drs. 
A. Jacobi and Gurdon Buck, presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That in the decease of Dr. Krackowizer the Fel- 
lows of the New York Academy of Medicine have sustained 
the loss of one of their most eminent and highly esteemed 
associates. Eminent for his thorough and extensive profes- 
sional acquirements, his varied experience and mature 
judgment, his practical skill and brilliant success, espe- 
cially as a surgeon. Esteemed for his honorable and up- 
right character, his unvarying trustworthiness, his cordial 
and friendly bearing, and his self-sacrificing loyalty to duty. 

Resolved, That we will cherish his memory as a bright 
example of professional rectitude and private virtue, worthy 
of our constant emulation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, duly authenti- 
cated, be communicated by the Secretary to the family of 
the deceased, with the expression of our sympathy in their 
great bereavement. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the med- 
ical journals of this city. 

S. S. Purple, M. D., President. 

W. T. White, M. D., Secretary. 
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Whereas, The State Charities Aid Association has heard 
with profound sorrow of the death of one of its most efficient 
members, 

Dr. Ernst Krackowizer, 

therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to convey to 
the family of the deceased the high appreciation ever enter- 
tained by the Association of the valuable services rendered 
by Dr. Krackowizer to the cause of humanity in his various 
connections with the charities of New York, and that they 
desire hereby to convey to them the sense of deep sympathy 
with which they share in their irreparable loss. 

The Ladies of the Bellevue Hospital Committee desire to 
add their tribute of respect to the memory of Dr. Kracko- 
wizer for his great personal kindness and untiring assiduity 
in promoting, in every way, the interests of the mission. 
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Headquarters OF the Municipal Reform Association. 

Seventh Assembly District. 

To the Family of the late Ernst Krackowizer, M. D. : 

At a meeting of this Association, held September 28, 
the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, Dr. Ernst Krackowizer, a member of this Asso- 
ciation and a man universally beloved and respected as a 
citizen, has departed this life ; therefore 

Resolved, That in his death the cause of Reform has lost a 
true friend, and the community a most valuable member. 

Resolved, That suitable insignia of mourning be displayed in 
these rooms for the next thirty days, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be transmitted to the family of the deceased. 

Lloyd Aspinwall, President. 

JAS. W. Corsa, Secretary. 
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MEMORIAL MEETING 

IN HONOR OF THE LATE 

ERNST KRACKOWIZER, M. D., 

Friday, October 22, 1875, at 8 P.M., 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 

GERMAN SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY OF 

NEW YORK. 



I. Funeral March, for Trombones and Horns, F. HiLLER. 

Introductory Remarks by the ) ^^ p ZINSSER. 

rresident . . . ) 

German Oration, by Dr. H. Althof. 



2. Geisterchor ..... F. Schubert. 

GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 

English Oration, by E. F. Hall, Esq. 



3. Pilger auf Erden . . . . F. SCHUBERT. 

ARION SOCIETY. 

German Oration, by the HON. Carl Schurz. 



4. Pilgerchor from *^Tannhauser*' 



R. Wagner. 



ARION SOCIETY AND GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 
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COMMITTEE. 

Gen. Lloyd Aspinwall. 
H. Althof, M. D. 
Geo. Asmus, Esq. 
Marc Blumenthal, M. D. 
James Brown, Esq. 
H. N. Beers, Esq. 
Philip Bissinger, Esq. 
Prof. Chas. F. Chandler. 
F. Delafield, M. D. 
John C. Green, Esq. 
Hon. C. Godfrey Gunther 
O. Hundt, Esq. 
Eman B. Hart, Esq. 
A. Jacobi, M. D. 
L. Kaemmerer, Esq. 
John R. Van Kleek, M. D 
E. Noeggerath, M. D. 
E. Oelbermann, Esq. 
Hon. O. Ottendorfer. 
Edm. R. Peaslee, M. D. 
S. S. Purple, M. D. 
Chas. Ruebsam, Esq. 
Henry B. Sands, M. D. 
Prof. A. J. Schem. 
C. H. Schultz, Esq. 
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®iefc ^aUt, fonft bic ©tattc bcr %xtn\>t unb bc« ©enugcfi, fotf l^cwtc 
3cugc toerbcn eincr ^zxtx bcr Iraucr unb ter fdjtocrmiitl^igcn Srinncrung. 
$icr, ttjo roir fonft un3 evbaucn unb crl^cbcn an ben ctoigen SBcrfen bcr 
unfterblicbcn SJ^cifter bcr ffunft, tooffen ton l^eute ba« Inbenlen fcicm einc3 
SKanneS bcr SBiffcnfc^aft, bcr 5U frill^e un« cntrijlcn tourbc burc^ ben un« 
erbittlic^en Sob. SSor Sur^cm noc^ bclcl^rt, gcfiil^rt, bcratl^cn unb gctroftet 
Don fcincr liebcn unb Dcrtrautcn ©timmc, f onncn toir un« ni4t baran ge* 
tobl^ncn, bicfe ju entbc^rcn. S3 fc^eint unmiJgUcb, bag cr, bcr grcunb aUcr 
aJtcnfcbcn, bcr ©clbftlofc, bcr aflc« Umfaffcnbc nic^t mcl^r fci, unb ©cbmerj 
unb Summer erfiiUcn bic ©cmiitl^cr felncr ^al^llofen greunbe unb banfbaren 
SScrcl^rer. — 2lbcr toir rooflcn, trotj bcr traurigcn SJeranlaffung, bic 3bcc bcr 
ijrcubc unb bc« ©cnugcS boc^ nic^t ju tocit ijon bcr ^anb tocifen. 933ir 
Wit i)crban!cn bcr Sctrac^tung bcr gro§en 5D'?anncr bcr ©cfc^ic^te ble 
©tunben bcr retc^ftcn greubc unb bc3 l^bc^ften ©cnugcS ; toic tjici crl^cbcn* 
bcr unb gcnugrcic^cr mug c3 fcin, ju l^Brcn Don cinem eblcn unb grogcn 
5D'?annc, bcr untcr un3 gelcbt l^at, an bcm U)ir un3 erbaut, Don bem toir 
gelcrnt, ^u bcm trir eniporgcblicft, bcr mi« cin Icuc^tcnbc« SSorbilb war, 
toie ttjir unfcr Scben geftaltcn fcUcn in jcbcr Sciiel^ung, ate SU^enfc^, ate 
©ilrgcr unb ate gctrcucr SrfiiUcr be3 gctoa^ltcn S3crufc«. — Sc^ toifl bcm 
Silbe nic^t Dorgrcifen, ba3 Scrufcncre l^cute ^benb Dor Sbncn aufroUen 
toerben. SBir aUe iDiirbcn im ©tanbc fcin, bcmfelben cin^elne c^arafteriflifc^e 
3iigc l^inju^ufugen ; benn toir Slflc l^abcn ba« Original gcfannt unb gelicbt ; 
aber bad barf ic^ titl^n bc]^au))tcn unb bad mac^tc il^n ju bcm Sinjigcn : ba 
ijl iRicmanb, bcr auc^ nur ben IlcinPcn glecfen baran nac^^utocifcn Dcr* 
mbd^tc. ®ro6, et^abcn unb bctounbcrungdtoilrbig flel^t bicfcr Sl^arattcr 
Dor unfcrcm ©cbac^tnig, unb bad fcl^nenbe 3)en!cn an i\)n toirb nie erlofc^cn 
in unfercn 4>erjcn. 

$brcn toir nun, toad bic SRebncr bed ^bcnbd und 3U fagcn l^abcn. SBcnn 
fie und einerfcitd mit Sraucr crfilflcn, fo tocrbcn fie auf bcr anberen ©cite 
und erfiiflcn mit gcrcc^tem ©toljcj benn er mar unfer, bcffcn Slnbcnlcn toir 
](feute feicrn. 
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„S35enn mir geborcn tocrbcn/ fo fagt cine a(tc Scgcnbe, „toitb auf im^ 
abgefAoffcn au« ber Sroigfcit tcr ^fcil be« Icbc^. Unb bcr ^fcil flicgt 
Sage, aj^onbe, 3al?re lang, unb wenn er anfcmmt, fo miiffen toir ftcrbcn. 
„„®ei e« cin felig 6nbe/'" fagcn bann bic, bcren ^fci(e noc^ fKegen" — 
Unb a(3 am S'iaAmittage bc« 23. September folcf) cin ^feil in mifcrcr 
9}?iltc anfam, unb fAncDl fid) bic Xrauerfunbc tjcrbrcitetc, Srnp Slrarfotci^cr 
fei tobt, ba batftte too^I SU^ancbcr, bcr ben ^laxm fannte, an ben altcn 
©pruc^. 2Car bod) cin l^cben ^u 6nbe gcgangen, ba« felbft(o« unb oj)fev« 
frcubig nur ®egcn urn fid) »crbreitetc, unb cin 9)^enfd) gefd)ieben, ben xdvc 
cntbe^rcn miiffen, aber nid)t erfcfeen fbnncn. @« fommt fiir Seben bic 3^1*, 
fcfetoeigenb ju Icibcn, aber e3 fommt aud) bcr ^Tag, an bem mir in gcgcn- 
feitigcr 9J?ittl^ci(ung cine toe^miit^ige C^^cnugt^uung finben, an bem ber 
®d)merj be« Xot>t9 bcr ftiflen Xrauer n)eid>t, mit bcr toir ba^ ^nbcnfcn an 
geliebtc @efd)iebcne cl^rcn unb feicrn. Gin folc^er Xag ift filr un3 Ijcutc, — 
(afjcn ®ic benn mid), ben 3d)u(er, mit ber Srja^lung be« 8cbcn3(aufe3 bcfi 
2Kcifter« beginnen. 

Sim 3. iDcjembcr 1822 tourbe Srnft firacfotoijcr in Spital am ^t^rl^n, 
einem 9J?ar!tfIcrfen Dberbfterreid)^, geboren, ber 3obn beS faiferlic^cn 
SommiprS gerbinanb ftrncfomijer. 'Uladf bem frii^en lobe beS SSater^ 
gog bic 2liutter nac^ ber ®tabt Srem«munfter, bem ©i^c cincS in jener 
3eit l^ertjorragenben Ot^mnafium^ unb V^^ccum^, auf toeld)cm bic ®i?l^nc bie 
SSorbilbung jur Unioerfitat er^iclten. 9?ac^ 53eenbigung ber p^ilofopl^ifc^cn 
Surfe tod^ltc Srnfl a(3 gac^ftubium S^debi^in unb brad)te bie erften ;^wet 
Sal^re in 2Bien, ba3 britte in ^atjia unb bic beiben (e(jten toieber in SEBien 
ju. Sc^on in biefen lc(jten Sa^ren tourbe il^m »on ben bfterreid)ifd)cn 
8anbe«ftdnben ber ®tiftung«})(a(j an ber erften cfeirurgifd^en Slini! j^uert^eilt, 
unb in ber ©teCiung al« fogcnannter Dperation^jbgltng tjcrblieb er untcr 
bcr Seitung bc« genialen Sl^irurgen Sran3 ®d)u^ ^toei S^i^tc. 2ll« bann 
bie ®taatS})rufungen beftanben toaren, (ie§ er pc^ in bcr ®tabt ®tet^cr al^ 
jjractifc^er Slr^t nicber, entfc^log ficfe aber fc^on filnf ^J^onate fpdtcr auf 
bringenbe^ (Srfuc^en feine^ Scl^rcr^ ®c^u]^, jur Ucbcrnal^mc ber ®tellc al^ 
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crflcr Sffiftent fccr c^trurgifc^cn J?(ini! nadf S33icn i^urilrf ^ufci^rcn, unb fungtrtc 
al3 fold^cr brci Salute. 3>n btefc 3^it faUcn au«gcbc^ntc 9tcifcn in 3)cutf(i^* 
lanb, ©(fttocben, 9?ortocgcn unb Stalicn, unb bie SScfanntfd^aft unb t\)nU 
tocifc innige J^rcunbfAaft mit ben bcbcutcnbpen gac^mSnnern jcner 3^it' 
©0 tear ba« 3a^r 1B48 ](>erangc!ommcn, unb bcr jungc, fcfencU bcfannt 
gemorbcnc ?lr^t marf (icb mit ?^cuereifcr in bic ^olitift^c Sctocgung. 9?adb 
bcr Sinna](>mc S33icn^3 blicb cr, fcltfamcr S33cifc unbclciftigt nc(ft cine 3cit 
lang in feincr ©teflung, mugtc bann aber in l^bdbper Site unb mit ®efal^r 
be3 ?eben3 Dcfterrctc^ tjerlaffcn, flo^ nacf) ©aiern unb toanbte fic^ toon bort 
ju ber SBiirtembergifc^en Unitjerfitat liibingen. 

S)er bcrill^mtc, noc^ jetjt bort toeilenbe S^irurg Victor to. ©run« ernanntc 
il^n ;^u feincm Slffiftcnten, aber fc^on nac^ 9 9J?onaten mugte er fein ?lf^I 
tocrtaffen unb ging nac^ Siel, roo cr mit gro§em Srfclge SSorlcfungen iiber 
operatitoc ^ei(!unbc l^ielt. SBa^rcnb feineS 2lufent^alte3 an Ic^tercr Uni* 
toerfitat erging an i^n ber SRuf al3 ^Director ber Srrenanftalt in S^xidf, ben 
er inbeg ablel^nte, unb a\9 ber ©cblc^ mig-- jpolftcinifc^e Krieg fein ungliidlic^ 
@ntc nal^m, unb toieber feine ©ic^erl^eit bebrol^t tourbe, entfc^log er fic^ im 
5IRai 1850, nac^ ben 93ereinigten ©taaten auS^uroanbern. 

JSracfoteijer betrat am 28. 3uni 1850 ben Soten unfere« neuen ?Sater* 
I«nbe3 trctj feiner jungen 3<ibre a(« gereifter 5D'?ann, fiir fcinen 93eruf auf 3 
forgfaltigfte erjogen unb an (Sl^aracter geftd^lt in ber l^arten ©c^ule be« 
8eben«. Sr (ieg fic^ in S33iniam3burg nieber, griinbete bort balb eine fic^erc 
©teflung unb eincn eigenen l^du«lid)en ^eerb. 2Bte fc^neU fein 3?ame unb 
fein ?lnfe](>en toucb^, toie unermiiblitft unb freubig er bort arbcitete, lieg ic^ 
mir'toon Wanc^em erjal^len, ber 3^"9^ I^"^^ 3^it ^^^/ wnb ic^ ine mic^ 
nic^t, menu ic^ fage, bag l^eute Slbenb 5Sie(e unter un3 finb, bie feinen ?lnfang 
unb fein 9Bac^3tl^um mit eriebten. Srat boc^ fAon bama(« feine tounberbare 
Sigenfcbaft 5U il^m l^eran, bie in ben (efeten SebenSjaljren fic^ ^u l^bcfeftcr 
SSoUenbung entroitfelte : bie @abe, toom erflcn Hugenblicf an ein unerf(j^iltter* 
lic^ SSertrauen einjuftbgen. 3)ie oornel^me 9?ul?e ber (Srfc^einung, bie Wet, 
toie cr bem Sranfen nal^te, bcr milbe ^licf be^ ?(uge3 ocrfel^ltcn i^rcn Sin* 
brucf nic, unb tool^l glaubc ic^, xoa9 fie fagcn in unferer ^^^ac^barftabt : bag 
bie 9?ad)ricbt fcine« Xobc« fie getroffcn l^abe, loic bcr 55erluft De« beften 
greunbe^. Unb boc^ fmb c3 faft jn)an3ig Sa^rc, feit er bie ©tdtte feincr 
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erflcn SBirffanttcit tjerticg, jwanjig Sal^rc cincr ^dt, in bet f o toici ctlcbt 
unb fo fc^ncfl i>crgcf{cn wirb. 

Sictcn angcflrcngtcr ^riuattl^iatigfeit cntmideltc fitft abcr fd^cn bamate 
ba^ 336^iitfnig, fiir fetn ^a(b auc^ nad) ^ugen \)in ju tDtrten, unb bed^alb 
griinbctc cr mit fcinen ?^rcunbcn, toon ^)iotl^ unb ^er^fa, bic „9?ctt) ?f)or!cr 
SKcfciiinifc^e 9)^onatdfc^rift", bcftimntt, ein ®ammc(pun!t fiir bic ?ciftungctt 
bcutfc^er Slcqtc bc3 neuen ^^^atcrlantc^ ju tocrbcn. ©od^ tear bie 3^^ bcr 
SlWitglieber unfcre« ©tanbcS, trdc^e (id) ju fd)riftpcnerifd)cr I^atigfcit bc^ 
rufen filljUcn, i^u fcincr ^dt nocb niAt ja^Ireid) gcnug, urn cin bcrartiged 
Unterne^men bauernb 3U ftii^en. 

2Bar abcr auc^ bcr crftc "^(an, fic^ unb 2lnbcrc gu fbrbcm, nic^t toon 
Srfolg bcglcitet baS Strcbcn nad) fficitcrbiltung toudj^ toon Sag ju lag, 
unb im $>crbftc bc« 3a]^rc3 1857 ficbelte Sracfomijcr nad^ ^tto ^orf iibcr ; 
mit biefcm ^bfd)ni{t beginnt bcr reid)ftc iT^eil feinc3 l^cbcn^. 

Die bcutfd)en Her^tc bcr Statt toarcn ju jcncr ^^\t nid)t ol^ne Organi* 
fation, abcr c3 feblte i^ncn cin Qnftitut, tt)ic c« immcr nbtl^ig ifl, mcnn tocr* 
cin^clte Sraftc ftd? erfolgrcid) ^u gcmcinfamcr 5lrbcit bcrbinbcn foUcn. 
©c^on tocnigc 2Wonatc nac^ Slracforoi^cr'S 5Ricterlaf{ung tourbc burc^ 
Srridjtung bc« „iDcutfc^en Di^pcnfari)" in Ganalftrcct cin folcbcr 5IWittc(* 
})unft gcfc^jffcn unb um bcnfelben conccnttirtcn fic^ in turner 3^it cine 
Sn^al^I toon Slraftcn, bic e3 bic @onner bcr Hnftalt nic^t bcrcucn licgcn, bic 
nbtl^igcn 9J?ittc( befc^afft ju l^abcn. 3m 2lnfd)(ug baran cntftanb bcr 
„ Set cin bcr Slcr^tc bc« beutfd^en Di^penfart)", fccffcn 2Witg(icbcr in regeU 
niapigcn ©iljungcn il^rc Stf^.l^rungen au^taufc^ten unb toor 2lflcm fic^ gegcn* 
fcittg iibcr aCic ncucn tt)id)tigen (itcrarifd^cn Srfc^cinungcn untcrridjtcten. 
®cr Icitenbc ®eift bcr neucn Untcrncl^mung tt)ar Sracfotoi^cr, unb al3 fic in 
erfrcu(i(^ftcr SBcifc blill^te, rid)tctc fein njcitfd^aucnbcr 93licf fic^ auf ba^ 
nac^ftc 3ic^ ^i^ Srmeitcrung U9 DiSpenfart) 3U cincm ©pital. 

Da« ^-Bebiiifnig ciner folc^cn Hnftalt l^attc fic^ bcrcit« 3a^rc l^inburc^ 
gcltcnb gcmad)t unb toor ^2lflcm in ben fd)bncn uncrmiiblic^en SScftrcbungen 
bcr graucntocreinc bocumentirt. 5lbcr bag gute 333er! tear in'3 ©todfen ge* 
ratl^cn. gaft Ijattcn bic ^Irbcitcr tic C^'^ffn^nfl aufgcgcben, eg fbnnc fiir fic 
je bcr lag fommen, an bcm fie tourd) (Srbffnung eineg bcutfc^en Sranlen* 
l^aufc^ ba« geft i^rer Srnte feicrten,— eg feblte bei all' gutem SBiCien, bei 
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allcr lildbtigteit bc« Stn^clncn cine ^anb, bic allc btcfc tool^^Imcincnbcn 
SCemcntc ^ujammcnfagtc, i^rc Jeiftung^fd^igfeit in cine bcftimmte SRic^tung 
brdngtc unb bamit ^u ncuer unb gefdjloffencr Jl^atigfeit fil^rtc. Scb glaubc 
nid^t, bag cine ber grauen obcr einer ber 5Kdnncr, bic in jener ^th fo 
freubig fiir Dd^ $cf<)ita( arbciteten, flc^ in fcinen 8eftrcbungcn Jjcrfannt 
fil^It, tt>cnn ic^ fage, bag Srnft firarfotoijer jene leitenbe ^anb tourbe. 
©Icid^ in ber erften Scrfammlung, in xreldjcr ber $Ian „mbg(ic^ft balo jum 
Sau be^ ^ofj)itaI« ju fc^reiten" befproc^en iDurbc, al3 toon alien ©eiten fl^ 
unilberminblic^e ©c^roierigfeiten etl^obcn, fprac^ er bie S3Soitc: „3Bir afle 
glauben. etn beutfc^e^ ©j)ital nbt^ig ju ^abcn; toenn baS toaljr ift, fo 
merten flc^ au^ l^eutc fmbcn, bie c3 bauen ; laffen Bit un^ tooriodrt^ ge^en." 
SBa^ er toorau^gefagt, ba^ traf ein, — c3 fanben fic^ Seute bie bauten, unb 
al^ ba^ $au^ ftanb, ba bcgann filr il^n eine 3)opj)e(*X^dtig!eit, afe organi* 
flrenber 93camter unb au^iibenber . ^r^t, toie fie tool^t fc^mcrlic^ unter 
Sl^nlic^en Umftanbcn toon einer ^crf on gelciftet murbe. SBa3 bie ^nftalt 
an i^m toerliert, toiflen nur bic, bie mit i^m unb in feiner ndd^flcn 9?dl^c filr 
il^r ®cbeil^cn ftrcbten. 

• 9?cbcn biefen off entlid^cn Sciftungcu l^atte fidb nun im ?aufc ber 3al^re 
feine ^rioatt^dtigfeit auf 3 ©Idnjcnbflc cntfaltet unb tie auf bicfem gelbe 
errungenen Erfol^^c bafircn, fomeit drjtlic^c STilc^tigfeit aUein in Setrac^t 
fomnit, toorroicgcnb auf ^mci 3}?omcntcn, bie in feiner mebi^inifcbcn Sr^ic* 
l^ung (Spod)e mjc^cnb toarcn : Sradomijcr tear toon cinem ber gclel^rtcftcn 
unb gcnialftcn SI?irurgcn fpc^iell fiir baS gac^ cr^rgcn, ba^ am meiften pti[u 
tx\>t9 3Biffen, bie genauefte ^^cftimmung ber Sranf^eit unb tie fic^erfte 2lu3* 
fiil^rung bc^ gemd^lten ^ciloerfa^rcn^ erforbert, unb toantte fid^ beg^alb 
Slnfang^ faft au3fd)licglid^ ber 6I?irurgie ju. S3Sa3 er auf biefem j^^iH 
Iciftete, bejeugcnbieSlcten ber mebi^inifd^en ©efeOfc^aften, benen er angc^brte; 
eine ganje 9teil?e ber grogen c^irurgifdjen SSerfal^ren lourben toon ll^m ber* 
artig mooifijirt unb in i^rer ^u^fiil^rung becinflugt, bag fein 9?amc bauernb 
mit i^nen toerbunbcn blcibcn toirb. Unb boc^ bill fen loir i^n feinen 
(Sl^irurgen im engften ©inne nennen— er umfagte bie loic^tigen anbern 5)i^* 
ci))linen ter ^^ebi^in in augergen>b^n(ic^em @rabe, unb auc^ 5U biefer ^ennt« 
nig tear f^on auf ber Uniuerfitdt ber @runb gelegt. 
3n ben toierjiger Sal^ren toel^ete eine frijd^e Suft in ben bfierreid^ifd^en 
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@taaten, bie aflgetnad) ^u einem SturmiDinb xon(i}9, ber ntc^t aUetn an ben 
(V.runbpfcilcrn be« ®taatc« mSd^tifl rilttelte, fonbetn auc^ ilbcr bad polgc 
Ocbaubc fcIbftflefaUigcr ^r^neitoiffcnfd^aft ^inwegfegtc, bag c« in Irammcr 
unb ©d)utt ^ufammcnbrac^. 3)a« totr bic 3^^*^ '^o trofllofed Sl^aod 
^crrfc^tc, too bic ffiicncr ©c^ulc ben ©a^ profCamirte : „ffi« toar ^fled 
eitel, e« ift ^ac« citcl", unb roo ba« (Scfu^t ber D^^nmac^t fid? eine« 3eben 
bemdc^tigte, ber an ba^ Stubium ber ID^eDt^in Ijerangetreten roar. 

3)icfc(ben 5U^anner abcr, Die ba« iffierf ber SScrnid^tung au^fill^rten^ 
unternal^men aud^ ben ^Imhau, unb in bie 3^it biefer Ummdljung faQen bie 
©tubicnja^re Sradoroijcr^. 233ie i?ic(e feiner ^Iter^genoffen, toie uiel bt* 
gabte ID^dnner ^aben fic^ nie roieber oon bent Sc^Cage er^olt, ber iiber 92ad)t 
t>ernid^tete, road 3a^?i^J?unberte gebaut unb gel^eiligt l^atten ; fie t)erftelen 
unrcttbar bem l^crrjc^cnoen 9^i^ili«mu« ber ^tiUpodft ober Kammertcn fic^ 
dngftlic^ an bie gebroc^enen Saulcn ber alten STcmpel. 3)ie ffraftigeren 
aber aboptirtcn freubig bic ncuc Se^rc unb arbciictcn mit aUer SJiad^t il^r 
ben 2Bcg ^u cbnen. J^radoroijcr toanbte fic^ mit ganger Snergic auf bad 
Otubium ber patl;oIogifd)cn Anatomic, unb fcinc umfaffenbe Senntnig biefer 
I)i«ciplin toar ed bcfonbcrd, bic i^m jucrft Sinflufe in amerifanifc^cn Rrcifen 
ertoarb. Unb aid cr crft cingcfil^rt toar, tourbe er balb l^eimifc^ burd) ben 
grnft unb bie 2Ba^rI?aftig!eit feincd SBcfcnd, bie filar^cit unb Sc^arfe ber 
3)ialectif, bad feltenc lalcnt ta^ 2J?atcrial fc^ncll ^ufammen ju faffcn unb 
in einanber ^u filgcn, ein bcina^ intuitioed ©cgrcifcn ber Sranfl^eit. 9?edjnct 
man l^inju bic tJoUfte 3(btocfcnl^cit jcbcr Oftentation, Siir^c unb ffnappl^eit 
ber 9?cbe, forgfdltigfte lufmcrffamfcit auf ben @cban!engang Slnbcrer, fo ip 
nic^t ju i?crtounbern, bag er ein toiQfommcncr @aft toar in ben Stdumen, in 
benen bie ffiiffcnfdjaft gcpflcgt tourbe, unb ta^ fcin SBort l^oc^ gait in bem 
Srcife ber bcftcn Wdnnzx, bie ben dr^tlid?cn (Btanb jicrcn. Unb fie ijcr* 
trautcn i^m nic^t nur bie Sl^rcnftcllcn an, bie ^u gcben in il^rcr $anb lag, 
— fie rcd)netcn il^n auc^ unter ben Srften, bic audcrtodl^lt tourben bem 
^illferufe 3U folgcn, ber in ber 3^^^ ^^^ gtogen Sampfed an bie l^eruor* 
ragenbften Sriegd=Sl^irurgen bed Sanbed ergieng, unb ber 5Rame (Smft 
J^radotoi^er l^atte auf ben blutigen gelbcrn Don ©uU 9tun unb grcberirfd* 
burg eben fo guten Slang, aid in ben Sranfenfdlcn 5ieto ^orf'd. 

Unb biefe ©tcUung unter ben eingeborenen ^erjtcn, tie er lebiglid^ flc^ 
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fcISfl juf d^rcibcn burftc, Bcnu^te cr toefentlid^, uni cine flcnaucre Sfnn&^crung 
bcr Sr^tUcbcn 3ntcrcffcn anjubal^nen, bie auf bcr cincn ©cite burd? Slmeri* 
!ancr, auf ber anbern burc^ 5)cutf(]^e i^crtretcn tourbcn. S)a« ifl ein S5er* 
btcnft, ba« nid^t unterfd^d^t njcrben barf, — benn in jener 3^*^ ^i« fi^^ "«« 
fd^on f lange toergangen ift, bag toir aud^ bie le^te Errinnerung baran ijer* 
loren ^aben, gait e« nod^ mand^e aSorurt^cile ^u 6efcitigen, unb nt«nd^er 
©tein mugte au«gcbroc^en roerbcn, bid eine 93refc^e in ber SKauer entflanb, 
bie und trennte. S)ag aber bie Sinigung eine fefle ifl unb bag man to6i)i 
meig, mer fie ^auj)tfSd&Iid^ miJgti^ mad^te, bad toirb S^nen l^eute beroiefen 
burd^ bie Slnmefenl^eit uielcr ber erfien 9?amen, bie bie amerifanifdte Sr^tlidbe 
SBiffenfd^aft Stero^^orFd ^ieren, unb burd^ bad gegenfeitige 3Serpdnbnig unb 
gemeinfante Srbeiten, bad jeber STag aufi^umeifen l^at. 

SBaren ed tann aber bie gtdn^enben mebi^inifd^en (Sigenfd^aften attein^ 
bie bent ©efd^iebenen ben SRuf eined grogen Slr^ted bradjten ? SBar cd nur 
umfaffenbed 233if[cn, forgfam toerroertl^ete Srfal^rung, ©id^erl^eit im (Srfen* 
nen unb ©d^neUigfeit in ber Slnmenbung bed 9?Btl^igen, toad il^n iiber Slnbere 
erl^ob ? 5Rein ! I)arin gibt ed feined Oleic^en, tocnn aud^ nic^t t)iele. 
^ber jdl^Ien @ie aUe bie 61^ara!ter*Sigenfcbaften l^in^u, bie fie toon bem 
SWanne toerlangen, in beffen ^anb ber ^anfe fein 8eben legte, unb ®ie 
toerben !eine toermiffen. 3n einer 3^^^ ^^ ber bem Srfolge ^Cied geopfert 
toirb, in ber bie ©uc^t l^errfd^t, ftd^ toorjubrdngen urn jeben $reid, fei ed 
aud> burd^ 5KitteI, bie nic^t ben ^nforberungen ftrenger S^ren^aftigfeit ent* 
fj)rec^eh, ftanb biefer 5Kann in toorberfler Steil^e ber Unantaftbaren, bie p^ 
bem ©trom entgegenftcmmen unb beren fiarfe ^anb f^on SKan^en toon 
bem brol^enben SScrfall rettete. 

Unb meil er fo ftarf tear in feinem Sted^tdgefill^I, folgte er auc^ fo frei 
bem anbern innerften 3"9^ feiner abcligen Statur unb njar l^uman unb 
^}ietdttooU, toie fein 3w>^iter. 9?ie l^at ein 2lrjt mit freunblic^crer ©elaffen* 
l^eit bie Klagen ber ^illfefud^enben gel^brt, nie toor 9lflem (Siner, fo toie er, 
I) e n e n gclaufd^t, bie bel^aftet toaren mit ben f c^timmften jmei ©ebred^en, 
©ied^tl^um bed Sbrj)erd unb Slrmutl^. 

©0 lag ilber bem ganjen 5IWenfd^en bie SSSei^e ber ^armonie. — Jfeinem 
5)erer, bie nal^e mit il?m toerfel^rten ifl je ber @eban!e gefommen, fid^ il^m 
gleid^ ju fteflen, aber au^ fteiner brauc^t flc^ ben 33ormurf ^u mac^en, bag 
4 
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cr i^n Mrliercn mn%tt, urn i^^n fd^S^cn gu lernen. ©leid^Qltrisett bcr treucflc 
greunb, ben S^ngercn ber too^^Imoflcnbpc 8tat^^cr, ^flcn bcr Sfi^rcr jur 
©elbflerfenntnig unb 93ert>oQ!ommnnng. Sr ^at un^ nur fpSrlid^ Suf« 
jcic^nungen ^interlaffen in ^d>rift unb 5Bu(^, — abcr fcin ganged 8c6cn toot 
ein 9uc^ unb auf jeber @ette flanben golbene Sel^ren. @etn Xnbenfen totrb 
und l^eiltg fein, unb mbge 'ftden, bte t^n gum Seifpiel nel^men, nie bad 
frifd^e (SelbfiDertrauen fe^(en, and bem aQein 8ufi unb 8ie6e unb f^reubig* 
!eit, gum 8c6cn unb 233irfen quittcn. 

3^ l^abe mtt einem alten @pru(]^ begonnen, (affen @te mtc^ mit etnem 
cbcn fo d^rtoiirbigen cnbcn, — mir ijl cr boppcit tl^cucr, tocil id^ H^n gucrfl 
burd^ fctnen SKunb Icmtc. 6« jinb nun 13 ^al^xt \^^x, ba fd^Iog (Smfl 
Jhradtomtgcr bci bcm filnfjal^rigcn ©tiftungSfcftc bed beutfc^en 3)idpenfartj 
bie ^nrebe bed ^benbd ntit folgenbem S3Sorte : 

„3Sor Mem aber uergeffen ©ie bei aflen ©(^toierigteiten, bcnen tt>ir be* 
gegnen, bei aUen Snttdufc^ungen, bie und bei unfercr ^lufgabe nic^t erfpart 
toerben fdnnen, bie ^al^nung nid^t, bie aud bem tiefinnerfien ^ergen bed 
93oI!ed und guruft : 

nV^vit ba« ®utc, ttlrf c« in»« Ttttx, 
©cin'« ni*t bie g^ifc^c, c« fic^t c« bcr |>crr !" 



ADDRESS OF ELIOT F. HALL, ESQ. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have assembled this evening, on an occasion of un- 
usual solemnity, to give expression to our feelings of regret 
at the loss of one of the most eminent and respected of our 
number, to sympathize with his afflicted family and friends, 
to commemorate his private and his public virtues, and to 
gather, as 1 trust, from his example, fresh courage and 
strength for the trials and duties of life. 

A bright and shining light disappeared from our vision 
when Dr. Krackowizer was taken away, and the hearts of 
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multitudes who knew and honored him were touched with 
profound sadness and sorrow. 

It does not belong to me to speak of his fame as a physi- 
cian and surgeon, or of his successes in the field of scientific 
inquiry. Nor shall I dwell upon those qualities of mind and 
heart which made him the favorite and ornament of the 
social circles in which he moved. I desire to call your atten- 
tion for a few moments to his career as a private citizen of 
this, his adopted country. He did not come to the United 
States to make a temporary sojourn here, merely to try a 
few experiments in American life. Nor did he come here 
to amass a fortune and then return with it to Germany. 
But having a faith in our institutions that was stronger than 
any material considerations, he chos€ this for his permanent 
home. He cast his lot with us, as one of us, ** for better, 
for worse," as long as life should last. Hence, he was as 
thorough-going an American, and he planted his foot as 
firmly upon the soil of this country as if it had belonged to 
his ancestors for hundreds of years. And yet he was just 
as good a German as he was an American. He did not 
surrender his convictions and predilections in matters of 
education, science, and art, social and domestic life, which he 
acquired in the land of his birth, and there was no good 
reason why he should make any such surrender. But as he 
had chosen this as the field of his labors, so he kept his heart 
here ; and this was the center of all his hopes and expecta- 
tions, his aspirations and ambitions, for himself, and for 
everything that was his. 

A great deal is said about the rights and privileges of the 
citizen, and the duty of the government in protecting and 
enforcing them. But very few among us appear to have 
adequate ideas of the duties and responsibilities of the 
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citizen in making the government what it ought to be. The 
prevailing sentiment seems to be, that all one has to do as 
a citizen is to identify himself with one of our political par- 
ties, adopt its traditions, its maxims, its symbols and its 
manifestoes, and then, if he exercise the elective franchise 
at all, to vote for its candidates, whoever and whatever they 
may be. The life of our deceased friend stands out in strik- 
ing contrast to these ideas, and for this very reason it afifords 
a profitable subject for us to study, and a worthy example 
for us to follow. In this connection, I desire to make special 
mention of the active and intelligent interest which was uni- 
formly manifested by him in the course and conduct of our 
government, both state and national, and in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. He never held a political office, and I 
am not aware that he was ever a candidate for one. And 
yet it could not be said of him that he kept himself aloof 
from the politics of the day. He distinguished himself, but 
he did not bury himself in his profession. Some of our 
American friends have been discussing the question, 
whether there is any place for the scholar in the politics 
of this country. I point them to the career of this ac- 
complished German-American gentleman, and. I say to 
them : Behold a scholar in our politics ! We know 
very well, how trying, how irksome and disagreeable it 
is for a man of refinement and culture, of delicate tastes 
and sensibilities, to leave his books and studies, his fire- 
side companions and enjoyments, and sally out into the 
stormy field of political strife, and labor and toil there in 
the face of so many discouragements, instructing and elevat- 
ing, guiding and directing the masses of the people. And 
it is a melancholy fact, that such men in this country almost 
invariably shrink from the sacrifice and turn away. But the 
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life which we are contemplating presents a gratifying and 
enviable exception to the prevailing rule. We have here a 
pattern of patriotism and heroism, which is much more 
needed in the times in which we live than the models of 
those virtues which have come down to us from classical an- 
tiquity. Dr. Krackowizer made the theory and practice of 
our government, and of government in general, the subject 
of diligent and conscientious study. He accordingly formed 
his opinions upon the public and political questions of the 
day, independently, and without reference to party con- 
siderations, and he had the courage to make his political ac- 
tion harmonize with his convictions. He was not accustomed 
to temporize with questions of expediency. He never com- 
promised with wrong or oppression, or injustice or corruption, 
in any shape or under any guise. He never made obeisance 
or bent the knee to arbitrary, illegitimate power, either in 
the old world or in the new. His mode of treatment of 
evils and abuses, and diseases in the body politic was 
thorough and radical. He was always at his post in the 
front rank of every great movement for reform, and he lived 
to witness the realization in his native and in his adopted 
country, of much that he had struggled to accomplish for the 
cause of human rights and human progress. 

And now, in concluding these remarks, if I were permitted 
to speak a few words on behalf of this audience, to those who 
were nearest and dearest to our departed friend, I should say : 
The offerings which we bring to this occasion, as a testi- 
monial to him, are very plain and very simple. They are 
not accompanied with the splendor and circumstance, the 
pomp and pageantry of place and power. But they are the 
voluntary tribute of genuine esteem and affection flowing 
from thousands of sincere and honest hearts. We have 
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received as our inheritance from him, rich treasures of 
precious memories and choice examples. We may not be 
able to ecju.'il his attainments or his achievements. But we 
shall go hence, inspired with the desire and the purpose to 
bring our daily lives up nearer and nearer to the standard 
which he set for himself, and which he left to us all. 



@« flnb ntir nur fcljr luenigc cinfacfic SBortc eriaubt, urn bem brat>en 
SKannc, bcfjcn trir Ijcutc gebenfon, ben Iribut traucrnber grcunbfd^aft ju 
goflcn. 9}cn ben Xobtcn nur &i\M ^u fpred)cn, ift bic alte ©ittc. %btx 
bcr mu§ in bcr !IIjat ein bratocr Wllann gerocfcn fcin, Don bem tt>ir, o^ne 
biefc altc 3ittc ^u ijerlc^cn, nad) bem Xobe nur ba^ ^u fagen brauc^en, toaS 
trir toabrcnb feineS i!eben^ toon il^m gebacbt. ffier biefem lobten bie Sob* 
rebe l^alt, bat nid)t« ju ijcrgeffen, nicfat^ 3U befc^bnigen, nic^t^ 5U iibcrtreibcn. 
I)a« treuefte 33i(b biefe^ 5U^anne^, loie roir t^n gefannt, bleibt il^m ba« 
fcbbnfte I)en!mal. 

5)en!en Sie fic^ ben iDlann bcr SBiffenfcbaft, fo, trie totr il^n am liebflcn 
fcl^en. aWtt unermiibUc^cm Otreben unb unujanbctfcarer Irene fud^t er bic 
3Babrbeit um ibrer felbfl toiflcn. Dem Dienft biefer SBal^r^feit entfrembet 
i^n fein felbftJiidbtigeS 3ntereffe. 5Kit ©efd^eiben^eit tocrfiinbet er ba« 
©e(bp«®efunbene ; mit fiil^ncm Srnft toertritt er bie gewonnene Ueberjeu* 
gung. Dem ©treben 2lnberer reid)t er freubig bie ^anb; frembe^ Serbienfl 
erfcnnt er neitlo^ an, oft mit Scrgeffen be« eigenen. ©ein SBiffen unb 
Rbnnen trei^t er treu bem Dienft ber ftrebenben unb leibenben SDienfd^l^eit; 
an ficb fclbft benft er ;;u(e^t, unb ©efunbbeit unb Seben finb il^m fein ^u 
tl^eureS Dpfer. ©ein ^flidjtgefiibl ip feine cinjige groge Seibenfd^aft: e^ ijl 
^u forfd)en, ^u ratten, ju l^elfcn. 28enn icb mir biefcn Wlann ber 933if(en» 
fd^aft benfe, fo erfc^eint mir unter ben erflen baS SSilb beffen, ben mir ^eute 
betrauem. 

5)enfen fie fic^ ben ©iirger, toie ber freie ©taat i^n bebarf. 2luf bem 
^fabe be« 2Birfen«, auf ben i^n ga^igfeit, «uft ober ©c^idfjal geftt^rt, ge» 
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l^ord^t cr mit fd^affcnbem %Ux% unb crnjlcr Sreue bcr ©timmc bc« Scruff, 
Slber mit toac^famcm Slugc Dcrfolgt cr flct^ aud& bic ^flid^t, bie bcm Sin* 
jclncn ba^ gcmeinfamc Sntcrcffc bcr ©cfammtbcit aufctlcgt. D^nc 3Sor* 
urtl^cil unb ©clbftfud^t, mit patriotifc^cr ©prgc filr ba^ (Scmcinwcl^I unb 
mit l^cllcm 93lic! bilbct cr fcinc ^Kcinungcn unb rod^lt cr jtoifc^cn ben ^ar* 
tcicn. S3So unb mann c« bcr bffcnttic^cn ©ad^c ju biencn gilt, ifl er ju 
wirffamcr 5lr6cit bcrcit, gleic^Dicl ob bicfc Slrbcit aud^ nur cine befc^cibcnc 
fci, gleic^oicl ob fie racier Dpfer forbcre, ober mel^r Sl^rc bringe. ®c(bfl 
SScrleumbung unb geinbfcbaft fc^eut cr nic^t in bcr SrfilUung ber ^flici^t^ 
bad ®utc t^tlg ju fbrbcm unb bad ©d^lec^te fii^n ju bcfdmpfcn. ®o 
toirb cr ber 3}?cnge, toclc^e bic 9^einl^eit feiner aj^otiwc fill^lt, cin natilrlid^cr 
giU^rer burc^ fein Seifpiel fonjol^l a(d feinen 9tatl^, unb bad ®emein»cfen 
ficl^t auf i^n, aid cine fcincr [tdrfften fittUc^en ©tiltjcn. 5IWaIen ©ic @i^ 
bad Silb biefed Silrgcrd aud, unb in il^m pnbcn ®ic bic ^H^t toicber, bic 
und an bcm S)al^ingefd^iebcncn fo Dcrtraut gciDcfcn. 

I)enfcn ©ie fic^ ben 2Kenfc^cn enblic^, mic toir il^m aid cinem greunbe 
gem bic $anb reic^cn mbgen. Ircu unb rcblic^ ift cr im C^cr^cn, fo ba§ 
fcinc 9icbe fictd ber wal^rc ©picgcl fcincr ©cflnnung bletbc. 5)ic Sl^re ifl 
i^^m tl^eurcr aid aUcr ©ctoinn ; nic^t b i c S^rc, bie im ertoorbenen i!obe 
and anberer SKunbe ober in gtdnjenber ©tcUung beftel^t, fonbern bic toa^re 
innere Sl^rc, bic felbft bad gel^eime Unrcd)t aid crnicDrigcnbc ©c^anbc fiil^lt, 
Rein ©c^mcic^Icr ift cr, aber [tctd jtt gercc^ter unb crmutl?igcnber ^nerfen* 
nung freubig bcrcit; fein lieblod fc^ncller lablcr, aber freimiltl^ig im 
gcrcc^ten aWeinungdaudbrudf ilbcr bad £abclndroertbc, wenn bic 9tilge 
®utcd fliftcn !ann. Sein Seiben finbet il^n unroiUig jur $illfc. 3"^ 9^^* 
tur geroorben ift il^m bad l^cr^Iic^c 9JMtgefu]^I, bad burc^ Jl^eilung unfere 
greucen mel^rt unb unfere STrauer minbert. ©elbft in ben Dcrroirrenbftcn 
©tilrmen bed Sebend fmben mir in eined folcben SKanncd iJi^cunbfc^aft 
fic^ern Slnfergrunb. 9tatl^ unb ^iilfc Don il^m finb boppelt frdftig, tt>eil fie 
fo cl^rlic^ fommen, unb mit bcr fji^cigebigfcit ber ec^ten aWenfc^enlicbc bictet 
er ftetd me^r, aid er filr fic^ felbft oerlangt. 

5)ad ift ta^ ©lib bed 9J?enfdjcnfrcunbed, bcm toir gem in^d ^uge fel^en, 
unb in biefem Siltc finben mir micfcerum bad toerfbrpcrte 2Befen unb Seben 
bed 5Wanncd, beffen 3SerIuft toir l^eutc beflagen. 
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©0 flanb cr JCflen ein Corbilb ba, al« uncrniilbltci^cr ^clfcr mit ben 
SWittcln bcr SBiffcnfc^aft, bic fcin fc^affcnbcr ©eijl unablaffitf bcrcic^crtc; 
al9 Siirger, ber, fo meit feine ®ttmme flang, ein SJiann adgemeinen SSer« 
traucn^ murbe, mcU cr mit l^cUcm Slid unb fclbftlo^ patriotifcbcm ©inn ba« 
Sftcd^tc crfanntc, unb mit cl^rcn^aftcr, opfertoifligcr SJ^annl^aftigfcit baS 
Sftc^tc t^«t ; al« ^flegcr unb gorbcrcr bc« ®utcn unb Sr^cbcnbcn im gc* 
fcflfc^afttic^cn i!c6en, ber allcm Dercbclnbcn ©trcbcn crmutl^igcnb unb met!* 
tl^&tig bie ^anb bot, unb in meitem Sreife burc^ leutfelige Hnregung unb 
cignc^ 8cifpicl bad Sic^t l^iJl^crcr ©cfittung tjcrbrcitctc. 

©0 l^abcn il^n laufcnbc gcfannt, unb aid folc^cr toirb cr Don laufcnben 
betrauert. S3Sad aber ifl cr crfi bcnen gciDcfen, bic ba« ®lilc! l^attcn, il^m 
n&l^cr 3U jlcl^en, — bencn cr aUe bic ©c^S^e fcincr cbcin, l^crrtic^en SKatur 
rilcfl^altdtod auffd^Iog, — bic fid^ crfrcucn fonntcn an bcm tiefcn ©cmiltl^, 
bad bon toarmcr 2Kcnf(^cnIiebc fo Doll tear, — an bcm rcic^cn Ocijlc, toie 
er fcin manc^faltigcS SBiffcn unb fcinc fc^bpfcrifd^c @cbanfcn!raft in Dcr* 
trautcm ©cfprddfec auSftrbmtc, — an bcm fprubclnbcn junior, bcr bic Iran* 
rigfcit felbft crl^citcrtc un)j bcm Irocfcnen bunted i!e6cn gab, — an bcm 
trcffcnbcn SBitj, ber Icuc^tctc, o^nc oerlc^enb ^u brenncn! 

(Sr tear fcinc Don ben ©rfc^cinungen, bcnen bic Sntfcrnung grbgcren 
3au6cr lcil?t. 3^n beffer fcnncn, l^ic^ il^n ^b^cr fcbd^cn uno toarmer liebcn, 
unb nur bic ndd^fte Sctrac^tung ent^iittt und bie gan^c (Srbgc bed SScrluftcd. 

SBir l^aben einen cd^ten SKcnfdjcn Dcrlorcn, unb Dor 2lllcm jicmt cd und, 
ben frcmbgeborcnen 93ilrgern biefed Sanbed, eined folc^cn SWanned 2lnbcn!cn 
3U cl^rcn. 3}?it ©tolj lagt und il^n ben ©ngcborcncn ^eigen: ben Sl^arac* 
ter, auf bcm fcin ©c^atten rul^t; ben @eift, bcr l^cll unb fd^bpferifc^ nur 
@uted erfann; bad ^er^, bad frcubig filr bad SIBol^I fitter fc^Iug; bied 
gcben fo reic^ an ebcln ^n>zdtn unb fcgendrcic^cr SlSirffamfeit. 2lld ben 
5Rcj)rdfentantcn bed Scfien, toad in und ift, bilrfen toir i^n mit ©clbftgefil^I 
ben unferen nennen, todl^rcnb er bitten ge^brtc. SBcnn cr aud^ im ®rabc 
liegt, aid f old^er bleibt er und. 5)ic Slagc, bag cr Don und fc^ieb, fei Doll 
Don 5)anfbarfeit bafilr, bag toir'il^n befagen. S3So^l bcnen Don und, bie, 
tocnn i^rc Ic^tc ©tunbc fommt, gtci^ il?m in bcm Serouglfein fc^ciDcn fbus 
nen, bag il^r Seben filr bic, unter bcnen fic gcmanbclt, ein folder ©cgen 
toar. 
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ERNST KRACKOWIZER, M. D. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN THE 

STATED MEETING OF NOVEMBER 4TH, 1875. 

BY A. JACOBI, M. D. 



Allow me, Mr. President, to offer this expression of my 
gratitude for the honor you conferred upon me when you 
permitted me to speak before this Academy in memory of 
Dr. Ernst Krackowizer. I am well aware that you appointed 
me for this office, sacred and dear to me, for no peculiar 
fitness of mine, but out of regard for our deceased friend, 
who for nearly twenty years both honored and benefited me 
by his intimate and unwavering friendship. With this 
knowledge, and from this point of view, I have gladly 
accepted the opportunity to speak of Dr. Krackowizer 
before this Academy, for which he worked so assiduously and 
effectively, and which he both loved and graced so much. 
With no scientific society was he more intimately connected, 
for none did he more permanently strain his many powers, 
and none deserves more than this Academy to cherish and 
6 
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refresh the memory of one who cannot be forgotten, because 
it will be no mean task to fill his vacant chain 

You remember, Mr. President, that Dr. Krackowizer, in 
the last year or two of his life, while nobody ever saw him 
flagging or faltering in the performance of his many duties, 
looked less strong and hearty than in former times. His 
features were often haggard, and an expression of wearisome 
care and overwork shaded his brows. His most intimate 
friends looked upon him with uneasiness and sorrow, and 
would express, sometimes, their fear lest some acute disease 
would not find in him sufficient vitality and power of resist- 
ance. Their anxieties were awakened, when, in the early 
part of July, he looked paler and more exhausted than ever, 
and when he was compelled to desist from working half a 
day, from time to time. Still, he was about. Up to the 9th 
of August, he was in steady, anxious attendance upon an old 
and intimate patient, who died at that time, and whose 
autopsy he superintended and partially performed. That 
was his last effort. Every one present at the funeral re- 
marked that he was sick ; after the funeral, he went to his res- 
idence in Sing Sing, never to return to this city, the field of 
his labors and honors. 

His typhoid fever, although it preyed upon his mind con- 
siderably, and depressed and discouraged him much, took a 
very favorable course. There was in due time enlargement 
of the spleen and roseola, there were the regular tempera- 
ture curves, there was a little catarrhal diarrhoea in the begin- 
ning, and again some diarrhoea on the ninth or tenth day, 
but there were no bronchial symptoms of much account, 
absolutely no delirium, no very high temperatures, and no 
frequent pulse. During all the first three weeks of his sick- 
ness the thermometer never ranged above 104J, his pulse 
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never rose above eighty-eight. Convalescence commenced, 
there was no fever, and twice was he out of bed, enjoying 
the outlook over the green lawn and the shadows of the 
trees, and the sunbeam playing on the foliage, as only he 
could, with his intense love of the eternal beauties of nature. 
About the 7th of September, he was taken with diarrhoea, 
which soon reduced what little strength he had. Some ac- 
tive treatment was commenced soon, and in a day or two he 
appeared to improve. A new attack of diarrhoea, more 
severe than before, set in on the 12th. From that time 
he began to sink, the diarrhoea became uncontrollable, occa- 
sional darting pains, peritonitic, made their appearance, 
pressure became painful here and there ; finally, on the 
i6th, his stomach refused to accept a sufficient supply 
of food. Henceforth, the question was only one of time 
and favoring circumstances. If his digestive powers would 
suffice to sustain him until his diarrhoea could be effectually 
stopped, he might live ; not otherwise. He knew it as well 
as his physicians. He spoke of it more quietly, more con- 
vincingly, than his physicians dared to fear. No Socrates 
ever spoke of his approaching death with more equanimity 
than Krackowizer, whenever the subject was mentioned. 
Only, Socrates did not suffer pain long weeks before he died, 
and his brain and mind were not influenced by a long sick- 
ness when he conversed about death in his dying hours. 
Krackowizer had to suffer from the agonizing symptoms of 
his entero-peritonitis, after having been enfeebled by his pre- 
vious sickness, up to the hour of his death. Before a few 
quiet minutes closed that wonderfully active and harmonious 
life, he suffered severely, all the time preserving the clearness 
of his mind and the goodness of his heart. In his last hours, 
now and then, while always suffering intensely, he would 
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Speak of something to be looked after when he would be 
gone, had a word of pity for a friend who would badly miss 
him, or a smile for a child whom he would send out of the 
room, to spare her the agony of seeing such a father die. 
Finally, he succumbed in the afternoon of the 23d of Sep- 
tember. 

About half a year ago, Dr. Krackowizer. in a conversation 
with a friend, touched upon the usual forms of referring to 
the deceased members of medical and other societies. The 
customary expressions of esteem and regret, the appreciation 
of the inscrutability of Providence appeared to liim more than 
superfluous. Everything monotonous, habitual, and there- 
fore unmeaning and unspiritual, he revolted against. Never 
appreciating or acknowledging that he was one of those 
whose brow had been touched by the genius of intellectual 
and moral superiority, it could not enter his mind that what 
would be words of sympathy, it is true, but words only in 
the cases of many other men, would be words borne out by 
the spirit of holy truth in his own case. He went so far as 
to say that, if ever he knew his death to approach, he would 
rather resign all his honors and memberships than expose 
the large number of societies to which he belonged to the 
necessity of drawing up and publishing a string of preambles 
and resolutions. He has not succeeded in acting upon this 
idea of his. If he had, it would have made no difference. It 
was quite consistent with both the greatness and the modesty 
of that man to avoid display, but it was also consistent with 
the good sense of the public, the general sorrow, the univer- 
sal appreciation of his worth and services, that the expres- 
sions of sympathy, of sorrow, poured in after he was dead. 
Hundreds of men of all ranks and stations — men of science, 
medical men, merchants, poor workmen, crowded the quiet 
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thoroughfares of the far-off village in which he died and 
found his resting-place — a score of societies and corporations 
gave official expression to the deep sense of their bereave- 
ment — four thousand persons filled Steinway Hall to over- 
flowing when the public at large honored themselves by- 
honoring the memory of the man whose loss every one 
deplores as his own. And to-night, the medical profession 
of the city has assembled to listen to a few words, which, if 
they could claim anything, would endeavor to claim but one 
merit — that of absolute simplicity and truthfulness. In the 
case of this man nothing is required but to relate his life. 
No eulogy will ever reach the eloquence of his life and death. 
To tell the story of the life of a great and good man in the 
presence of the old, for them to remember and enjoy ; of the 
young, for them to admire and profit by, is to preach the best 
of sermons. 

Ernst Krackowizer was born on the 3d of December, 182 1, 
in ** Spital am Pyhrn " — hospitium at Montem Pyhrn, as it is 
called in old annals — a small town in Upper Austria. His 
father, Ferdinand, was an officeholder under the imperial 
government, in very moderate circumstances ; of liberal polit- 
ical principles, and therefore suspected and neglected by 
those in power; of a high order of intellect, and given to 
philological and historical studies, and therefore connected 
with many authorities in the domain of learning and science. 
He died at the age of forty-nine, in 1826. His mother, Therese 
Richter, a modest and cultured woman, died at the age of 
seventy-two, in 1867. He had five brothers and one sister, who 
died at the age of thirteen years. After the death of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Krackowizer moved to Kremsmiinster, a larger 
town, with a ** gymnasium ** (college), in order to increase the 
opportunities of her sons for a thorough education. There 
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it was that Ernst Krackowizer completed his preliminary 
and classical studies, before, in 1840, he matriculated in the 
medical faculty of the University of Vienna. 

Here he soon obtained an enviable reputation as a thor- 
ough student. Endowed with a remarkable memory, rapid 
perception, and clear jutJgment, he commanded the respect of 
his teachers for his accomplishments. His genial disposition, 
earnestness of purpose, readiness of wit, and sparkling 
humor endeared him to his fellow-students, whose regard 
and love for him increased almost to fanaticism. While 
thus combining study and enjoyment, he neglected none of 
the many qualities of his richly-gifted nature. The first 
impressions of his childhood and youth were such as to 
awaken all the best instincts of a young being. Upper 
Austria, with its forests, mountains, and valleys, stretching 
from the Danube to the Alps, is one of the most beautiful 
countries of the globe. Its population, thoroughly German, 
is one of the most genial and poetical. Popular song and 
poetry embellish the existence of rich and poor alike. Here 
it was that Ernst Krackowizer was first imbued with his 
undying love of nature on one hand; on the other, with that 
of music, and art in general, and his warm affection for and 
participation in the life of the people. Thus, with all 
the warmth of his heart, and the spiritual tendencies of his 
mind, he proves to the last the observation of philosophers, 
that the individual is the product, to a great extent, of the 
circumstances he lives in ; and of historians, that nations are 
shaped by their soil, and environs, and climate. Here it was 
also where Krackowizer contracted his predilection for phys- 
ical exercise. Twelve times, in the autumn vacations, would 
he travel on foot, knapsack on his shoulders, over valleys 
and mountains, from the Danube to Venice ; over the Alps, 
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through Hungary and Croatia; always collecting zoological 
and botanical specimens, studying the country and people, 
strengthening his body, and enriching his mind. Many times, 
in later years, would he refer to these meanderings, never 
forgetting the name of any mountain peak he had climbed, 
and remembering the passes, and by-ways, and traveling 
incidents, with remarkable fidelity. 

The third year of his studies he passed in Pavia, where he 
was drawn in part by his desire to learn the Italian language, 
more, however, by his poetical longing for the country where 
Horace smiled and Petrarca sung, where Roman greediness 
and success accumulated untold treasures of science and art, 
and each field is glorified with the tales of German victories 
and defeats. His fourth and fifth years were again spent in 
Vienna, where he graduated. At this period of his life, he 
gained the first-fruits of his superior intellect and hard work, 
in being admitted to the special operative course, under the 
supervision, at that time, of o;ie of the greatest European sur- 
geons — Professor Schuh. This course lasted two years, after 
which time he moved from Vienna to a small town, Steyer, 
for the purpose of engaging in medical and surgical practice. 
But, after a very few months, Professor Schuh requested him 
to become his clinical assistant. Thus he again appeared in 
Vienna, the joy of his old teacher, the pride of his former fel- 
low-students, the example of the younger men. Schuh was 
no longer his professor, he was his friend. He took him into 
his family, he made him accompany him on his extensive 
tours through Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Italy. In all 
of these countries he made warm friends amongst the celebri- 
ties of the time, all of whom admired the character, the 
knowledge, the spirit of the young physician and surgeon, 
whose enthusiasm was equaled only by his powers. He was 
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at that time the first person on whom the anaesthetic influ- 
ence of chloroform was tried in Vienna, in the amphitheater 
of the surgical clinic. 

The year 1848 drew near. The thunder-storm which raged 
over Europe reached Vienna first of all the great capitals of 
Europe, after Paris had fired the first revolutionary cannon. 
No one here, unless he has made a special study of the history 
of that time, can imagine the fire of enthusiasm lit up in the 
young hearts of the nation. If you remember the trembling 
excitement, the daring, the longing, the surprise, the cour- 
age, the wild enthusiasm, the holy fire of that far-off day, when 
every brick in New York City was covered with flags, when 
there was no trading, and cheating, and note shaving in New 
York City, but a sacred rage in the hearts of the people, and 
the consciousness of great needs and the approach of great 
deeds — I speak of the day after the fall of Fort Sumter was 
known to have occurred — if you remember that time, when the 
crusade for the restoration of the Union was preached on all 
corners and from all roofs — you have an idea of the spirit which 
animated and emboldened the youth of Germany and Austria. 
The best of the nation no longer in the lecture-rooms or the 
shops, but on the barricades or the battle-fields. The greater 
the previous rottenness or corruption, the more powerful the 
reaction in favor of political freedom and liberal institutions. 
The longer the sleep, the more rapid and vigorous the wak- 
ing up. The young men of the universities, with their culture 
and enthusiasm, were the special and universal hope and 
pride of the masses. Wherever they meant to be so, they were 
the leaders of the political movements. Thus it occurred 
that, for some time, in the days of September and October, 
1848, the students of Vienna, with a few older friends, most 
of them also connected with the university, were the masters 
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and leaders and advisers of a vast empire. For, at that time, 
as Paris has always been the spiritual center of France, the 
soul of all Austria was in the great hall of the University of 
Vienna. 

Is it necessary to say on which side in that contest Ernst 
Krackowizer was to be found ? That he participated in the 
revolution? 

No ; he did not participate, he led. The example of the 
medical classes, the superior savan, the dexterous opera- 
tor, became the example and a leader of the revolutionists. 
No more books and bistouries. Henceforth, the sword. Con- 
scious of what he was doing, he stood foremost among the 
organizers and leaders. Under the authority of General Bem, 
he commanded an important position on the walls of Vienna. 
His resistance to the besieging >and, at last, conquering Croats 
was most persistent, and when he finally gave way, and laid 
down his arms, with his enthusiastic followers, he was amongst 
the last to give up opposition and hope. A few years ago, I 
entered, a stranger, the lecture room of Prof. Spaeth, in 
Vienna. Reading my card, he exclaimed : ** You come from 
New York, you know Krackowizer." And with sparkling 
eyes he turned to his audience : " I was his lieutenant in 
those days. Tell us of him.*' 

From the battle-field he returned to the clinic. Then com- 
menced the lynching called martial law. The Austrian youth 
not fallen on the field of honor, were hunted down by the 
Croatians, who had saved what is called the throne. The 
blood of Blum, Messenhauser, and Jellinek had been shed, 
and still Krackowizer held out in the ** Allgemeine Kranken- 
haus.'* But come they did, finally, and then, at last, he 
looked out for his safety. He escaped from Vienna, took 
refuge in the mountain home of his future father-in-law, fled 
6 
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from there over unknown parts into the Bavarian territory, 
thence to Frankfort, thence to Tubingen. In Tubingen he 
found friends. There he had been with his teacher and friend, 
Schuh, and had formed the acquaintance of Professor Victor 
von Bruns, who still enjoys his work and well-merited repu- 
tation. Professor Bruns made Dr. Krackowizer his clinical 
assistant, the university granted him the right to deliver lec- 
tures. The government, out of fear of Austria, objected, but 
the university insisted upon its right to make its own appoint- 
ments, in spite of the government. Thus he remained nine 
months, worked and taught, and formed acquaintances and 
friendships with the eminent men of all scientific circles, and 
of poets, such as Uhland and Schwab. But the days of the 
revolution were numbered. More and more increased the 
power of reactionary Austria, and the government of the 
small kingdom, Wiirtemberg, was no longer able to resist 
Austria's demand for the extradition of Krackowizer. 
Timely warning came, and he fled north. In the lecture- 
rooms of the University of Kiel his voice was heard next. But 
the Schleswig-Holsteinian war, nominally a people's war, 
actually a war of Prussia and Austria against the last remnants 
of the revolutionary people, drew near its end. The Austrians 
approached, and Krackowizer, who had some time previously 
declined to accept the appointment of Medical Director of 
the Insane Asylum in Zurich, Switzerland, fled again. 

The revolution was doomed, the thrones were glued to- 
gether again with the blood of the cultured, self-sacrificing 
youth of the country. Thousands were still hunted down, the 
prisons were flowing over with the intelligence of the land ; 
high treason and lese-majesty were the pass-words which de- 
livered the flower of the martyred population into the hands 
of brutal beadles ; hundreds of thousands sought a refuge 
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beyond the sea, — and then Krackowizer shook the dust off 
his feet and left for America, in May, 1850. In spite of the 
turmoil of battle-fields and constantly changing popula- 
tion, his name was one of the few which were still men- 
tioned when I trod the same ground in Kiel and Rends- 
burg, a few months afterwards. 

Thus Austria lost one of its best men, at a time when 
he and his like would have been most absolutely needed 
under the circumstances. 

And what was the condition of German medicine at that 
time, and particularly that of medicine at Vienna? 

Symptomatology and idealism had full sway in Ger- 
many and Austria in the early part of the century. 
The French had developed anatomical facts and principles, 
Laennec had discovered immortal maxims in the diagnosis 
of disease, not knowing any more than the Viennese them- 
selves, that he had had in the last century a successful pre- 
decessor in the person of the author of ** Inventa Nova," the 
Austrian Auenbrugger. The only real progress in Germany 
which at that time brought forth Hahnemann's theory of 
the psora, and his wanton postulation of an axiomatic thera- 
peutical principle, was made by the physiologists, such as 
Reil, Autenrieth, Meckel, Rudolphi, and Burdach. Beside 
these encyclopaedists, there were monographers, such as 
Tiedemann and Gmelin, with their investigations on digestion 
(1826); E. H. Weber, in his treatises on pulse, absorption, 
hearing, and sound (1834) ; W. Weber, with his book on the 
mechanics of the organs of walking ; and finally, Johannes 
Miiller, with his universal physiology and his special inves- 
tigations, histological and physiological. Chemistry also 
claimed prophetic and revolutionary powers ; but Liebig, its 
principal flag-bearer, was too much of an idealist and egotist 
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to grasp the immensity of medical science and its require- 
ments. Less than he has seldom a great and ambitious man 
succeeded in accomplishing for medicine. 

About that time, when the principal progress in medicine, 
which was accomplished all through Germany, consisted in 
translations of and criticisms upon foreign literature, there 
appeared in Vienna, a treatise by Professor Carl Rokitanski, 
on internal intestinal strangulations (1836) ; and in the same 
year an essay by Dr. Skoda, on percussion. Neither was much 
appreciated in either Austria or Germany, until, in 1841, 
Wunderlich took them up, and proved that not only were 
new facts discovered by both, but, what was more important, 
new principles involved in their writings. Rokitanski studied 
not only the anatomical results of disease on his dissecting 
tables, but tried to obtain an insight into their genetic 
origin. At the same time, however, he was phantastic and 
easily carried away. The principal exaggeration on his part 
was the assumption of a number of pre-existing ** erases,** 
conditions of the blood, a doctrine which is still cherished 
by some of those who believe more in the use of glibly pro- 
nounced Greek terms than in a thorough insight into a 
pathological process. It is true, that he must not be held 
responsible for the croupous, albuminous, exanthematic, 
fibrinous, aphthous, and puerperal erases, but the first step in 
that direction was his, and would have been still more det- 
rimental, if it had not been for the above exaggerations, 
which carried their remedy with them. For Engel and others 
spared neither him nor his followers, and the process of puri- 
fication commenced in the very same Vienna which en- 
gendered the dangerous doctrine. Skoda was more positive 
and sober than Rokitanski. Guided by physiology and ex-^ 
pQrinaenta,! observation, he explained the symptoms of 
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percussion and auscultation, and with the aid of medicinal 
agents he tried to correct and develop his views. But with 
all the reasoning powers and the immense knowledge at his 
command, here was his Philippi. The physiological action of 
medicines was not known at all ; whatever we know of them 
at present, by experimentation and close observation, is of 
more recent date. Thus he saw, or appreciated, no effects. 
What he learned, or believed he had learned, he proclaimed 
with loud voice. Thus he is the original founder of that 
nihilism in therapeutics, which, especially in the hands of 
Dietl, and still more of Hammernjk, has contributed more 
than anything else — against right and reason — to carry the 
name of the Vienna school of medicine all over the world. 
This nihilistic tendency, however, was soon contested, and 
finally overcome. The medical world was soon aware that 
the principal claims of the Vienna school were not those 
based upon denying and breaking down, but upon what they 
built ; and the names of Rokitanski, Skoda, Kolletschka, 
Helm and Schuh, the original thinkers of that time, will 
live forever in the annals of medicine. Their time was one 
of revolution in both the scientific and the political world, 
and it was just that time in which Ernst Kracko- 
wizer studied and worked and taught in Vienna. In imme- 
diate contact with all the illustrious men around him, 
he participated in and criticized their results. Besides, 
his travels brought him into close relations with men and 
ideas of distant countries. Before he traveled, as early as 
1 841, Roser and Wunderlich, to this day a warm admirer 
of Krackowizer, had founded their ** Journal of Physio- 
logical Medicine,** on the principle that pathology was 
to be considered as nothing but the physiology of the sick. 
They were followed, in 1 842, by Henle and Pfeuffer's " Journal 
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for Rational Medicine," and, 1844, the Prague "Quarterly 
for Practical Medicine," While these journals flourished, the 
old journals gave way before the new era, and no one was 
more anxious and fitted to grasp the results of universal ob- 
servatmns and discoveries than Krackowizer. He soon 
knew that the Vienna school was but the offspring of the 
French school founded by Laennec. only more sober, estab- 
lished on better observed facts, and more consistently led 
by principles. He was soon aware, and remained so during 
his life, that no single school of medicine, no single doctrine 
in medicine can find the stone of the philosophers. There is 
no such thing as a "'school" in exact sciences, as physics, 
mathematics, or astronomy. The more scientific medicine 
has become, the more have the claims of systems and schools 
exhibited their ridiculous weakness. He recognized no 
exclusive claim of "soiidar " or "humoral" pathology, no ex- 
clusive rights on the part of physiology or chemistry, or a 
therapeutical system, or of the new discoveries in the pathol- 
ogy of the blood, or nerves, or cells ; nor did he see a univer- 
sal boon in the increase of diagnostic perfection, or in the 
results of experimental therapeutics alone ; he knew through 
his whole career that man cannot be subsumed under the 
definitions of a school; human sufferings cannot be measured 
and explained by always the same methods, or relieved by 
the same means ; nor did he ever stoop to the golden calf of 
nihilism, and condemn the use of medicinal agents. Medicine 
was to him entitled to be both an exact science and a social 
and humane institution. While he studied and recognized 
man as a link of all creation, he revered medical science as 
comprehensively connected with all scientific facts, no mat- 
ter where found and whence collected. Thus, while he was 
eminently a humane and a practical man, in order to be so 
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he was erudite, in the full meaning of the word. It was this 
erudition of his which proved one of the principal charms in 
his medical career. He was conversant with medical science 
in almost all its branches. Thus every word of his, when he 
participated in a discussion, was fraught with solid contents. 
In his views he was universal. He was just as removed 
from looking on medicine as a business as on a tissue of 
conjectures or possibilities, or a merely sentimental vocation. 
He was as well acquainted with the history of medicine as 
with the anatomical and physiological points of a diagnosis. 
For the embryology of medical science was of as much im- 
portance to him as that of the human being. He thought 
just as little of men who did not care for the fathers of med- 
icine as he would have thought of an American who did not 
know the fathers of his country. For George Washington 
and Jefferson are of no vaster importance, politically, in the 
history of the world, than Harvey or Bell in that of medi- 
cine. 

When Dr. Krackowizer had to flee from Vienna and leave 
Germany, the Vienna school was in the zenith of its reputa- 
tion. The illustrious names of Rokitanski, Skoda, Helm, 
Schuh, Jaeger were household words among the medical 
men all over the globe. His loss was not the only one ; a 
number of young men disappeared with him, some never to 
be heard of again, some in distant countries. The blow re- 
ceived by the Vienna school in being deprived of the best 
of its young followers, it never outlived. Go to Vienna now 
and ask for illustrious names. With very few exceptions, 
you have again Rokitanski, and Skoda, and Hebra. The le- 
gitimate successor of Schuh would have been Krackowizer. 
In him there was the grasp of intellect and the breadth of 
character which make the equal of the greatest, and the ad- 
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miration of enthusiastic pupils. The other great surgical 
chair had to be filled by calling Billroth from a University 
of Switzerland ; nor could the chair of theory and practice be 
filled by an Austrian when its occupant died. They had to 
call Oppolzer from Leipzig, and after his death Bamberger 
from Wiirzburg. Many of the young men ** who did not know 
of the Moses " of the Vienna school except from hearsay, 
who at the present time teach audiences and give private in- 
struction, are of a different character. Their great merit is 
to teach some young foreigners who go to Vienna for the 
purpose of brushing up, as the phrase goes, or of returning 
after a few months* drilling as eminent specialists in some 
" ology." That is in part the spirit of the University of 
Vienna, that the relic of the Titans of the old Vienna 
school. Neither the spirit of- the " Aula,*' revolutionary in 
politics and science, nor that of the old guard, a few of 
whom, however, twenty-seven years after, are still at work 
amongst them. It is with unfeigned admiration that I here 
mention the fact, that, but lately, old, brave Rokitanski has 
published a large work on the congenital defects of the septa 
of the heart, in his old style and spirit. But the glory of old 
Vienna has passed away with its founders, since the wave 
of political reaction swallowed its best hopes. 

The spiteful persecution has emasculated science, as it has 
politics. Austria, as it had to import the men of science, 
had also to import a chancellor of the empire, a Protestant 
at that, from outside ; and the main political life developed 
since the young and talented had to flee for their lives or 
died in the dungeons, is that of discord and envy. The 
result is the same always and everywhere. Thus Prussian 
politics also are still at the mercy of one man, who does not 
know how to solve the question of principle involved in the 
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battle between Church and State any better than by arbi- 
trary police measures, because his only opponents are, with 
few exceptions, those same names which belonged to mid- 
dle-aged men nearly thirty years ago. Such is the curse of 
driving into death or exile the flower of the nation. ' But 
the stones rejected by the builders have become corner- 
stones somewhere else. For two hundred years, European 
thrones were always saved, European communities were 
always deprived, in the interest of the cultivation and cul- 
ture of a new continent. 

Dr. Krackowizer arrived in New York on the 28th of 
June, 1850. He settled in Williamsburg, where he was 
married in 1851, and engaged in a rapidly-increasing prac- 
tice until he removed to New York, in the autumn of 1857. 
Here he resided a long time in 49 Amity Street, the last 
twelve years in 16 West Twelfth Street. His new office in 
138 West Thirty-fourth Street, he arranged completely, 
without ever being able to move into it. The medical men 
of Brooklyn soon learned the caliber of the man, and selected 
him for one of the surgical places in the Brooklyn City Hos- 
pital. There he served until his increasing engagements in 
New York prevented him from attending to his duties as 
only he knew how to serve. Then he resigned, and never 
have the Brooklyn surgeons parted with a colleague more 
unwillingly than at that time. He, however, was none of 
those who stick to a place or cling to an honor without 
repaying for it with more than a full equivalent of work. 

On the 1st of February, 1852, he joined Drs. Roth and 
Herczka, in the publication of the ** New York Medical 
Monthly " [New Yorker Medicinische Monatsschrift), which 
was discontinued after a year, and forms a handsome volume 
of 388 pages. It was published in the German language, 
7 
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and was meant to circulate among the German physicians of 
this country and Europe. The cover of each number ex- 
plains part of the insufficient pecuniary success, which may 
have been one of the causes of its being discontinued. It 
has an announcement as follows : " Advertisements of book- 
sellers, apothecaries, dentists, instrument-makers, bandagists, 
and importers of instruments and bandages, and of every- 
thing connected with medicine, and agreeing with the dig- 
ity of our journal will be admitted.'* This is a condition 
which I have not seen printed since. The journal contained 
original papers, histories of important cases, clinical observa- 
tions, extracts, reviews, and criticisms, most of them of a 
superior order. Dr. Krackowizer's principal contributions 
were (p. 21), ** History of a tumor vasculosus on the occiput 
of a child ; " ** Improvement of the exarticulation in the an- 
kle-joint, with resection of the malleoli, according to Syme," 
(p. 58); '* Staphyloraphy " (p. 120); ** Detmold's treat- 
ment of pes valgus" (p. 142); ** The modern views of 
syphilis " (p. 257) ; ** Contributions to the diagnosis of her- 
nia " (p. 343). Amongst the clinical reports are those of 
cases treated in the clinics of Parker, Van Buren, Detmold, 
and others. The spirit of the journal may best be judged 
by the contents of a letter addressed to the German profes- 
sion of Europe, in the first number. It warns against the 
tendency, at that time prevailing in Europe, of underrating 
the position and merits of the American profession. While 
admitting the fact of our inferior opportunities and advan- 
tages, and the further fact that most of our colleges were 
private, and not always first class, institutions, it is urged 
that the very competition of the colleges has a tendency to 
improve their status. The letter closes as follows : ** I have 
no doubt we shall soon have state-universities, which will 
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have nothing like European compulsion, but will be free in- 
stitutions for the most advanced instruction. In this, again, 
the natural self-development of the American spirit exhib- 
its itself. It begins at the base, and culminates above. The 
political powers in Europe were interested in having ignorant 
masses and a few learned men ; for that reason the universi- 
ties were older than elementary schools. These latter had 
great pains in getting started. The universities organized 
elementary and higher schools on their own system and 
perverse principles. But in America, people thought first of 
initiating a general popular instruction ; they cared not so 
much for learned individuals as for a cultured people.** 

What has been -quoted explains most of Krackowizer*s posi- 
tion in our midst. His appreciation of our institutions and 
maxims was eminently that of a philosopher who sees clearly 
and judges wisely. He felt that the distance of the two 
hemispheres had to be abolished by mutual understanding 
and esteem, and thus the journal he aided in starting and 
editing was published in the German language. Only such 
a reason could be found valid enough for that course. It is 
true he was eminently a German, his education and memo- 
ries were German : no country but Germany could have, at 
that time, produced the thorough savan, the enthusiastic re- 
former, the manly spokesman of truth and right. In his 
family, and with his most intimate friends, he spoke German ; 
in the interest of the preservation of the German language as 
an element of education in our public schools he was very 
active ; but he was, as he was universal in his knowledge, cos- 
mopolitan in principle and national in politics. From the 
time he landed here, to his death, he was an American, and 
the language of the country that which he considered the 
proper mode of communication with the people and the 
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profession. All of us knew how well and concisely and 
tersely he knew how to use it. And no man has used it to 
better advantage, not only to communicate his knowledge and 
thought, but also to connect the apparently incongruous ele- 
meiUs of which the profession is composed in a city which is a 
conglomerate of emigrants in the first, second or third genera- 
tion, and which, in many respects, is as much European as it is 
American. No man was ever more impressed with this fact, 
and with the other fact also, that the American, particularly 
the New York profession, although mostly speaking the Eng- 
lish language only, is eminently cosmopolitan. No man, more 
than he, appreciated so keenly the readiness with which for- 
eigners, particularly Ciermans, were received by the whole, 
and the individuals in the profession. In fact, I remember the 
time very well, and that time is not quite passed by yet, 
when the fact alone of being a German, supposed to come 
imbued with (ierman knowledge and thought, sufficed to 
place a new-comer in the front ranks, honored for the sake 
not of himself, perhaps, but of the new ideas emanating from 
the great thinkers of his distant native land. And nobody 
complained more than he of the facility with which, some- 
times, arrogance and ignorance, when presented in German, 
commanded temporary respect or forbearance ; and nobody 
enjoyed more than he the frequent visits of young Ameri- 
cans on the other side of the Atlantic, where they learned 
the hard foreign dialect, studied at the very fountains, and 
returned in a more cosmopolitan spirit and with ripened judg- 
ment of things and men. Thus he was both a German and 
an American, more of a German thinker than he might have 
become in Germany, inasmuch as the mental food he en- 
joyed here was of a different character ; more of an American 
than many Americans, because American empiricism and 
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practical ingenuity was in him rendered more humane and 
sacred by his German, mode of reasoning and reducing to 
principles. In this mixture of the two great qualities of the 
two nations he saw the glory of American future. Philoso- 
pher as he was, he saw the two nationalities happily blended 
into one, their mode of feeling and thinking modified, forti- 
fied in the interest of human progress. Nor was he, with 
his statesmanlike views applied to small things and great 
alike, shaken in his friendly and optimistic hopes for the de- 
velopment of both the profession and the politics of America. 
What was it to him, who never sought an honor for the 
honor's sake, that the parading with names of a college for 
young gentlemen, instead of a school for boys, or emporium 
for a store, a lyceum for a society, the strutting with a pro- 
fessorial title, the parading of endless titles over worthless 
compilations, was unrepublican in principle as it was ridicu- 
lous in practice. What to him, that our custom here was 
less republican than those of learned societies in monarchical 
Europe, where men speak of and to each other as Mr. Vir- 
chow, and Mr. Rokitanski, and Mr. Broca; in all these exag- 
gerations he saw but the outgrowth of an inexperienced ambi- 
tion, which aims high, and an effervescence of activity, which 
has not settled down in quiet thinking and hard working. 
Nor, as he would always compare parts with the whole, did. 
he believe, that in the course of development our republican 
principles and institutions would suffer although men would 
revel in ** Captain" and " General," in ** Honorable" and 
" Excellency," in European court decorations, in intimacies 
with doubtful counts or emperors. 

Such was the man who moved to New York in 1857, 
eighteen years ago. Since that time, he has been promi- 
nently before the profession. He belonged to many socie- 
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ties, was an officeholder in many — president in the Patho- 
logical. The Medical Society of the County of New York, 
the Academy of Medicine, the Pathological Society, the 
Medical Library and Journal Association, the New York 
Physicians' Mutual Aid Association, the New York Society 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men, the 
New York Public Health Association, the American Med- 
ical Association, counted him on their lists of members until 
his death. For none did he work more than for the Patho- 
logical Society and this Academy. Year after year, in for- 
mer times, he was a regular visitor and contributor in the 
former, and in the latter he participated in the discussions 
frequently. It was he who opened the discussion on Pyaemia 
many years ago: it was he, again, who contributed, by his 
sagacity and urbanity, much to the success of the Com- 
mittee of Ethics through many years, and was one of the 
most active members of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This hall owes part of its existence to his efforts, his counsel, 
his pecuniary contribution. He will long be missed where- 
ever he worked ; for he always worked well and wisely, and 
successfully. 

Beside the work in the societies, much, or rather more, was 
given to public institutions. He was one of the surgeons 
of the'German Dispensary, and later the German Hospital, 
of the Mount Sinai Hospital, the New York Hospital, and a 
short time, in 1874 and [875, in Bellevue. Here he resigned 
very soon. The manner in which he did resign, and the 
reason why, are fresh in our memories, and there is not a 
man here, nor outside, whose respect for the upright and 
courageous man of principles has not been increased since. 
He was the ideal ** knight, without fear arid without re- 
proach." The confidence reposed in him was never shaken. 
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The best men considered it both an honor and a pleasure to 
be connected with him, and the Government sought his ser- 
vices repeatedly. He served during the war as Special 
Inspector of Hospitals, and was twice at the seat of war 
when eminent surgical aid was needed and solicited. 

All of this is well known. There is one point in his New 
York history, however, which I ought to allude to. At the 
same time that Dr. Krackowizer emigrated to America, a 
number of German physicians left their country. Some 
were young ; some in advanced years ; some were unknown ; 
some had left places of distinction and honor; some had 
been driven away for their participation in the revolutions ; 
some followed, almost unconsciously, the new migration of 
peoples which began at that time. Many of them remained 
in New York. It would not be difficult to mention quite a 
number of distinguished men amongst them, some of them 
now dead, a good many in our midst. Education and lan- 
guage soon joined them, or part of them. The German 
Dispensary was opened by them in 1858, in Canal Street. It 
was afterwards in Third Street, and is at the present time in 
, St. Mark's Place. It proved a successful institution from 
the start, both for the suffering public and the attending 
physicians and surgeons. The leading spirit of the institu- 
tion and the scientific reunions was Dr. Krackowizer. Both 
his superior character and intellect placed him, not in the 
first ranks, but at the head of all those on whom he, in his 
modesty, looked as his equals. There is none, there was 
none, who ever denied or grudged him that position. As in 
private practice, so -in dispensary practice, he was the coun- 
sellor of all. In the scientific circles he was the principal 
thinker and the best speaker. When the German Hospital 
was contemplated, the physicians of the Dispensary were 
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offered its medical administration. At that time, again, and 
when it was opened in 1869, he was the soul, the brain, the 
hand of all. He worked, he spoke, he begged for it, he 
administered. Never has a public institution of that kind 
owed more to the exertions of one man. For what he has 
done, the public admired him. His colleagues adored 
him. His presence warmed and stimulated them. He 
was their pride and joy. They felt safe when he* co- 
operated with them, or worked for them, and a certain 
sense of ease and comfort was felt by the best of them 
as they were aware that they had in him a friend, a 
spokesman, a representative. In fact, the feeling gained 
ground that our position in the American profession was 
secured. For Krackowizer was one of us. 

As he was in public, thus in private. He had time for 
everything, for everybody. A young man wanted his assist- 
ance in a tenement house, he had it. A colleague required 
his presence, paid or more frequently unpaid, at an operation, 
he was there. He was wanted for an extemporized meeting, 
he was first in attendance. Never man crowded more work 
into twenty-four hours. In consultations he was absolutely 
punctual, generous, cautious. Nobody knew how to sustain 
a young practitioner better while not neglecting his duties 
to the patient. Nobody has, by word and deed, done more 
to improve the relations of physician and public, and to 
increase the respect of the public for the profession. With 
nobody, young and old would consult in preference to him. 
The larger part of surgical consultations amongst the Ger- 
mans, and much of the native, was his, and the best patholo- 
gists among his older friends have willingly admitted that 
they, in medical cases also, never had a clearer insight, more 
unbiased judgment, and often new ideas. There may be 
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more brilliant operators amongst his surgical colleagues than 
he was, but not a more brilliant, more solid, more universal, 
more modest, more useful man. 

He has published but very little. The **nonum prema- 
tur in annum " has lasted a little too long. An immense 
learning and thinking has been buried in that quiet grave in 
Sing Sing. An instinctive modesty, and a positive horror of 
a great part of our daily medical food may have been, beside 
his constant overwork, the principal reason why he always 
refused to write. He had a great respect for the medical pro- 
fession, and felt, perhaps, averse to competing with the 
numerous original articles concocted from some old text- 
books, and with the text-books compiled by young men with 
an immense industry extending over three months, more or 
less, at the order of an enterprising publisher, from five pre- 
vious text-books, and spiced with an immense ** experience in 
private and consultation practice '* extending over several 
years since graduation. He did not bid for reputation, nor for 
practice, least of all a hot-house reputation ; reputation fol- 
lowed him and practice sought him. 

Amongst his cases presented to the Pathological Society, I 
mention a few : 

Double Morbus Coxarius, Extensive ulceration of bone with- 
out crepitus^ or marked general or local symptoms. Being 
the history of a specimen presented to the New York Patho- 
logical Society, November 27, 1861 {Medical Record^ May 
31, 1862, p. 301). The following sentences will be deemed 
worthy of remembering : ** There may be extensive ulcera- 
tion of bone in the joint, and yet no crepitus.'* ** There 
may be very great distortion in the joint, and yet the local, 
as well as the general symptoms, may be very mild.** 

A case of complete occlusion of the gut ^ presented to the 
8 
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New York Pathological Society, on April 23, 1862 {Medical 
Recordy June 7, 1862). It is the most remarkable case on 
record of occlusion in the small intestine, at the upper end 
of ileum. The child lived from March i6th to April 21st — 
five weeks. It passed urine normally ; was fed on milk and 
fennel tea, the other baby (twin) being nursed. It retained 
food, grew restless on every second day after vomiting, and 
vomited on every fourth day only. There was no peritonitis, 
the small intestines were dilated so as to fill the abdominal 
cavity. The intestines below were very small. The glands 
belonging to the latter portion were but little developed. 
Between the dilated upper portion of the intestinal tract and 
the lower contracted part was a short filament of connective 
tissue. 

Case of fibro-cystic tumor of the uterus, with an elaborate 
history. Same date and place. 

Cirsoid aneurism of temporal and post-auricular arteries 
in a living subject. Pathological Society, September 11, 
1861 {Medical Record, October 5, 1861). 

Necrosis of head of femur, with the following remark: ** A 
good deal of harm can be done by operating too early, and 
an equal amount by postponement. The proper time to 
choose for such a proceeding is when the sequestrum is merely 
imbedded in the soft granulations which sprout out of the 
involucrum." Pathological Society, September 25, 1861 
{Medical Record, October 12, 1861). 

Tumor of neck composed of an aggregation of sebaceous 
follicles. Same place and date. 

Cystic hygroma, from the right axilla of a girl of three years. 
Pathological Society, October 23, 1861 {Medical Record, Jan- 
uary 22, 1862). 

Osteosarcoma of superior maxilla. Same place and date. 
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Mammary tumors (Paget) in a woman of twenty-six years, 
of three years* standing. 

Aneurism of subclavian artery^ with exact observations of 
the pupils during and after the attacks of asphyxia, and re- 
marks upon the irritation and compression of sympathetic 
nerve of both sides, in its relation to the dilatation of the 
pupils. Pathological Society, March 12, 1862 {Medical Record^ 
April 19, 1862). 

Two neuromata at the end of an amputated forearm. The 
principal nerves of the extremity were found to terminate in 
them. 

Resection of shoulder joints with caries of head down to ana- 
tomical and surgical neck. 

Resection of hip joint, head and acetabulum. Pathological 
Society, March 28, 1866 [Medical Record, p. 436, 1866). 

Uterus extirpated, being mistaken for ovarian tumor. 
Pathological Society, June 27, 1867 {Medical Record^ K\x%, 
15, 1867), which is a case of gastro-hysterotomy, deplored as 
a fearful mistake by Krackowizer, while another surgeon has 
lately recommended a similar operation for curative purposes. 

Before the surgical section of this Academy of Medicine — 
meeting of April 25, 1862 {Medical Record, June 28, 1862) — 
Dr. Krackowizer made extensive remarks, part of which fol- 
low, briefly : Tracheotomy has been performed two hundred 
and fifty times in New York and Brooklyn, oftener than in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and oftener than in Germany. Dr. 
W. Roth has operated forty-eight times, being outranked in 
the number of his operations by only three or four Paris sur- 
geons. Dr. Krackowizer reported thirty-one cases of his 
own, and ten in which he had assisted. He warned against 
giving too positive promises in regard to permanent or even 
temporary relief, for croup symptoms and suffocation fre- 
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quently return when the disease progresses downwards. 
Anaesthesia is a great aid in the operation, and not more 
dangerous than in other operations. Dr. Voss was of the 
same opinion. Dr. Roth used chloroform in tracheotomy 
the first time on June 14, 1854. Dr. Snow only has preceded 
him. Spasm is not a complication of the croup dyspnoea, 
for this symptom is not improved by anaesthesia. In cases 
where anaesthesia is established by carbonic acid poisoning, 
no anaesthetic is required. These cases are very rare. Where 
no anaesthetic is used, there is more struggling and more 
dyspnoea. 

In the discussion in the Medical Society of the County of 
New York, April 3, 187 1, upon abscesses of the processus 
vermiformis, Dr. Krackowizer related the case of a young 
man who had repeated abscesses until a seed of a pear or 
apple was discharged ; also the case of a boy who had a 
caeco-vesical fistula, and discharged an ascaris lumbricoides 
through the urethra ; finally, that of an idiotic boy, of 
seven years, who had always been on milk diet. Once in 
his life he was given some strawberries ; some time after he 
died of perforation of the vermiform process. Two concre- 
tions were found, each of which contained a strawberry seed. 
In connection with this subject, he then made the following 
statement, which I repeat in full, because I think it of very 
great importance, and positively correct : 

** A 'point concerning the etiology of the affection has 
often occurred to me. Seeking the first of the series of path- 
ological changes that led finally to the fatal result, we fre- 
quently find in the post-mortem examination of these cases 
not only the recent exudations which had walled up the mat- 
ter until finally it broke through them into the peritoneal cav« 
ity ; not only the ulceration and perforation of the appendix^ 
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but besides these, adhesions apparently much older, binding 
down the appendix to the surrounding parts. My impres- 
sion is that these first adhesions of the appendix, by their 
traction, render patulous its opening into the caecum, and 
thus expose it to intrusion of seeds or other foreign bodies, 
about which form the faecal concretions which lead to ulcer- 
ation. This point seems to me worthy of further investiga- 
tion, to ascertain whether or not it is customary to find such 
adhesions of older date than the ulcerative process.** 

On May i, he wound up with the subject by presenting 
a specimen, accompanied with one of his well-prepared and 
brilliant histories. 

In the Medical Record of June i, 1867, he published 
**an interesting case of vesico-intestinal fistula, with dis- 
charge of ascaris lumbricoides/^r urethram. (Remarks made 
before the New York Pathological Society, March 13, 1867.) 
The case was complicated with Bright*s disease, ulceration 
of the bladder, and pyaemia. The closing remarks are as 
follow: **As objects of surgical interference, cases of in- 
testino-vesical fistula must be divided into two distinct 
groups. The first group, comprising cases in which the fis- 
tula exists between the bladder and the rectum, and can be 
seen and reached, permit of surgical treatment. Of the sec- 
ond class, where the fistula exists between the bladder and 
any section of the intestines, down to that part of the rec- 
tum which already receives a peritoneal investment, it must 
be said that it is beyond the reach of art.** 

In the Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, for 1873, P- ^3» there is a report on the discussion 
upon Dr. Gouley*s paper on the median operation for stone. 
Dr. Krackowizer contributed a masterly extemporaneous 
report of two cases. In next year's Transactions, 1874, p. 
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i68, there is a paper of his on ** Three cases of perineal 
lithotripsy." Here is the clear and concise statement of the 
man who never said a word too much : ** It differs from, and 
is superior to, median lithotomy, so-called, mainly for two 
reasons : First, in that it dilates the wound track, the pros- 
tatic portion and the neck of the bladder in a more gentle and 
gradual manner than it is possible to do with the fingers ; 
and second, that it renounces beforehand the attempt of ex- 
tracting a stone beyond the diameter of three-quarters of an 
inch, considering that the track established by median lithot- 
omy cannot be stretched safely beyond the diameter of one 
inch, without exposing the patient to the immediate and sub- 
sequent dangers of tearing and contusing the parts which 
constitute the way for extracting the stone.** 

This must suffice. But I should not do justice to the man 
if I did not emphasize the fact that he was more than a medi- 
cal man only. Whatever the attribute of man, that he was ; 
at the same time ntafily and humane. His life has been spent 
in learning and doing the right. Man was to him not only 
an interesting subject in the anatomical theater, or on the 
operating table, but in individual and political and social 
life. Never did he cease to take an active interest in social 
questions and in politics. In him, politics assumed again the 
purity which even we know how to appreciate and admire in 
the fathers of this country of ours. He did not drift into pol- 
itics ; he was a born politician, for he lived, soul and heart, 
with the people, its development, growth, efforts, its happi- 
ness and unhappiness. Nourished upon the classics, he was 
a republican of old. No oppression or injustice found grace 
before his eyes. Thus he was a freesoiler, thus he was an 
abolitionist ; no matter whether the chains to be broken were 
tjiose of color, or religion, or sex. Whatever were his convic- 
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tions, he translated them into deeds. Force and action were 
with him identical. He supported Fremont, supported Lin- 
coln, supported energetically the war for the Union. But 
never was he one-sided, or his eyes blinded by passion. When 
the Waves of political fury and rancor dashed as far as into 
this Academy of Medicine, he was one of a very few who 
strenuously resisted the expulsion, for alleged rebel sympa- 
thies, of a Southern born member, whose name has since be- 
come a household word in two hemispheres. And when the 
war terminated, he was one of the far-seeing politicians of 
the better class, who, while severely reprimanding the offen- 
sive course taken by Andrew Johnson, were in favor of deal- 
ing with the conquered South on an unmilitary basis. He 
was one of those who, during the first administration of 
Grant, hoped for the speedy disorganization of the old politi- 
cal parties, either of them having outlived the conditions of 
their existence, and for new frames in which the political de- 
velopment of the country could find fair play. Thus, as he 
had supported Grant against rebellion, he supported liberal- 
ism against Grant. He was one of the first who cut loose 
from the Republican party, to become what is now-a-days 
called the Independent Voter. He felt assured that the 
American people would not be guided and gagged much 
longer by party ties, holding that the party is only the 
means of executing the desires and wants of the community, 
and not an aim, an entity in itself. Thus, he was a sup- 
porter of Greeley in the last presidential election rather than 
Grant, and an independent voter, as he was an independent 
thinker and man to the very last. 

On the field of poHtics, as on others, places and honors 
sought him. In the majority of campaigns, he was at the 
head of large organizations ; in the Committee of Seventy, 
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and the Council of Political Reform, he was an esteemed 
member. To whatever he directed his attention, the atten- 
tion of the public was directed to him. Whenever his ser- 
vices were required, he gave them, no matter whether in 
rank or file. Let me quote here, what Plutarch says of 
one of the most beautiful specimens of Hellenic spirit and 
valor — Aristides : ** Admirable was the equanimity of the 
man in all changes of his public relations. He never prided 
himself on account of honors, he remained quiet and self- 
possessed on provocations and insults. He always deemed 
himself under obligations to his country, and declared to 
owe it the same zeal, and to work for it without either pecu- 
niary advantage, or honor, or appreciation.** 

I have mentioned the name of the good and great ancient 
with whom all my life time I have compared him, Aristides. 
If there was a man amongst us blessed with true Hellenic 
spirit, it was Krackowizer. Of his public character I have 
spoken. It was, however, only a repetition of his private 
character. No fear ever shook him : no bribe ever tempted 
him. He was incorruptible even by friendship, or love, or 
desire. The applause of the masses never impressed him, 
his own conscience was his guide and his adviser. At the 
same time he was modest almost to excess. He never spoke 
of what he had done. What he could do in a good cause, 
he did ; he would often ask for advice, where he did not re- 
quire it. What he did, he did fully and earnestly. One of 
his last sentences was : ** Never do what does not fully cor- 
respond with its purpose." There was but one man in re- 
gard to whom he judged sternly, viz., himself; in regard to 
others he was always mild, excusing and explaining doubt- 
ful traits of character or actions. Only once in my life have 
I heard him denounce a man in bitter words, and in that case 
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he proved but too right, at last. He was great enough to 
have enemies, but he enjoyed the respect of friends and 
enemies equally. His character was undoubted, his univer- 
sality acknowledged, his morals in its broadest sense unex- 
ceptional. Humanity was his leading star. On its altar he 
has deposited a fortune, health, and, finally, life. He was 
great as a physician, but his principal greatness he has 
obtained as a man in whom great powers were happily 
blended in mild harmony. Much had been given to him, 
much was demanded of him, and he gave it all. He will 
have a monument. That monument will be the ever- 
increasing knowledge of the vacancy he left in our midst. 

** Man soil nichts thun was seinem Zwecke nicht ganz entspricht." 
9 
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Rksmutions of tiik Mkdical Liijrary and Journal 

Association. 

Rt'soh'i'ii^ That wc arc deeply grieved at the death of our 
fellow Dr. Krnst Krackowizer. Dr. Krackowizer was 
in many respects a remarkable man. Endowed with more 
than ordinary natural talents, he had, by diligent study, and 
with the aid of excellent opportunities, made himself one of 
the most advanced medical scholars of the country, and of 
the age in which he lived. He was a man, also, of great 
practical tact and skill, of excellent judgment — always 
cautious and considerate, and yet possessed of sufficient 
courage and self-reliance for the greatest emergencies. He 
was withal modest, and this was the virtue which shone 
most conspicuously in his crowh of diamonds, and which 
secured to him the love of all who knew him. 

We feel his loss ; and we tender to his family and to all 
who have been intimately related to, or associated with him, 
our profound sympathies. 

Frank H. Hamilton, 

Chairman of Committee. 
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Medical Society of the County of New York. 

The Committee appointed to prepare resolutions in regard 
to the death of Dr. Krackowizer» respectfully submit the 
following : 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Krackowizer, this 
Society has sustained the loss of a member who, by the 
interest he always manifested in its proceedings, contributed 
in no small degree to its prosperity. 

Resolved, That having -obtained foremost rank in our pro- 
fession by his great learning, unsurpassed skill, honorable 
bearing to his associates, and unselfish devotion of time and 
money to the interest of the healing art and its followers, 
we owe to his memory a debt of gratitude which cannot be 
estimated. 

Resolved, That the distinguished position which he, as a 
citizen of his adopted country, had secured among public 
men, by his sound judgment and ardent patriotism, called 
for, and received the unqualified commendation of all classes 
in the community. 

Resolved, That his bright example, as a physician, a scholar 
and a citizen, should ever be held as a model for imitation by 
all who seek to advance professional or secular interests. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the 
President and Secretary, be sent to the family of the de- 
ceased and to the medical journals. 

Ellsworth Eliot, M. D., 
Hermann Guleke, M. D., 
A. Jacobi, M. D. 
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Abstract from the Introductory Address of H. B. Sands, 
M. D., President of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York, delivered on November 29th, 1875. 

** Death has not failed to claim his victims among us, and, 
besides many others, has removed from our midst one who 
was so recently a fellow-laborer with us, that we can scarcely 
realize our loss. I allude to our friend and brother. Dr. 
Ernst Krackowizer, who died on the 23d of last September, 
of typhoid fever. Those who knew the deceased as long 
and as well as it was my privilege to know him, will accuse 
me of no exaggeration when I affirm that our society could 
not have sustained a greater bereavement. Fitted, both by 
native ability and thorough training, to be a leader in our 
ranks, he has been stricken down in the prime of his life, in 
the fullness of his powers, and at the very meridian of his 
usefulness and prosperity. Whether we regard the acute- 
ness of his intellect, the integrity of his character, or the 
benevolence of his disposition, we feel equally ready to do 
homage to his memory ; and while we deplore his death with 
unfeigned sorrow, let us cherish a lively recollection of his 
many virtues, and strive to emulate the example he has set 
us as an earnest and faithful disciple of the healing art.** 
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